An issue of morale 


WAR ON WHAT? 


“, . . What kind of a government have 
you? Has republicanism finally triumphed? 
Or have you come to a mere dictatorship, 
which some persons in the nineteenth 
century used to prophesy as the ultimate 
outcome of democracy? Indeed, this last 
question does not seem so very unreason- 
able, since you have turned your Parliament 
House into a dung-market.” 

William Morris, News from Nowhere. . 
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A tired and sluggish government fumbles 
its way from one crisis to the next. It is 
dying on its feet and can hardly last much 
longer. For a long time it has been on the 
defensive. The repeated breaches of security, 
from the Blake and Vassall cases to Spies 
for Peace and the Profumo-Keeler-Ivanov 
farce, have embarrassed it here and abroad. 
The collapse of its Common Market plans 
and the discrediting of its military ambitions 


S 


General Mullah Mustafa Barzani, leader of the Kurdish rebel forces. Last week the 
Iraqi government started a massive military operation to crush the Kurdish rebellion. 
At least 300 Kurds have been killed and several reports of atrocities committed by 
the Iraqi army have come out of Iraq. A full account appears on the back page. 
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have left it with only one clearly defined 
policy, to stay in power; and it does not 
seem likely that this will be successful for 
much longer. 

The Times has had a lot to say about 
“public probity ” and “the nation’s fibre ” 
and though pompously expressed it has 
been on the whole very sensible. It is not, 
though, an issue of sexual morality, as The 
Times comes near to saying with its talk 
of “the fleshpots"; and perhaps the em- 
phatic title of its remarkable leader of 
June 11, “It is a moral issue,” was rather 
confusing, since the main argument of the 
leader was about the nation’s morale rather 
than its morality. 

The present government, says The Times, 
is faced with “a flagging economy, an 
uncertain future, and the end of the illusion 
that Britain’s greatness could be measured 
by the so-called independence of its so- 
called deterrent.” Furthermore “eleven 
years of Conservative rule have brought the 
Nation psychologically and spiritually to a 
low ebb.” 

It is here that the issue becomes one of 
national morale. The Times says that “ one 
of the paradoxes of modern war is that 
defeat is more likely to restore a nation’s 
fibre than victory” and says that what is 
needed is a metaphorical call for blood, 
sweat and tears. “The British are always 
at their best when they are braced.” 

What is interesting about this statement is 
that The Times uses jingoistic and military 
language although it cannot call for actual 
war. The tradition of national effort that 
this country knows is a wartime one. It is 
only in war that we have ever made a big, 
communal effort, and our morale as a 
nation has never been higher than in war- 
time. But in a nuclear age war is an 
impossible policy, The Times editorial is a 
classic example of the psychological need 
for what William James called the “ moral 
equivalent to war.” 

Examples of national struggle other than 
in war are numerous, The fantastic human 
effort of the Dutch in reclaiming the Zuider 
Zee is an example. The industrial revolu- 
tions of countries like Russia and China are 
others. We may smile condescendingly at 
the way in which new countries proudly 
and repeatedly quote their production sta- 
tistics, but in fact this is far more valuable 
than the achievements of our “one man, 
one car” civilisation. 

National effort here and in the US is 
devoted to personal prosperity, preparation 
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for global annihilation, and the pathetic 
exhibitionism of the race to the moon, The 
last two are also true of Russia. 

“Where there is no vision the people 
perish.” What is to be our vision? Many 
people will say that little remains to be 
done: people are well-fed, well-educated, 
well-clothed, with free (or almost free) 
medical attention; what more is there? Such 
a question results from fantastic short- 
sightedness. There are vast areas of social 
welfare that are unjust and decrepit. Many 
more schools are needed; more hospitals; 
more housing. The prison system needs re- 
forming from top to bottom, or else 
abolishing altogether. The class system and 
financial empires need to be torn down. 
Whole sections of society are under- 
privileged - coloured people, old people, 
poor people. As soon as one ceases to 
think that the tolerable is good enough, 
there are a million things to be done, a 
million old things to be pulled down and 
a million new things to be put up, The 
huge task of social change in Britain today 
is more than enough to give us a national 
purpose. 

If this is not enough there is the vast 
problem that is, or should be, on the con- 
science of the wealthy nations, the problem 
of feeding two-thirds of the world. Again 
it is more than enough to occupy our 
national effort. If any sweat, blood and 
tears are to be shed, if there is any fighting 
to be done, it need not be on the beaches 
and it need not be against human beings: 
it should be against malaria, leprosy, yaws, 
cholera and smallpox; against locusts; 
against soil erosion; against drought; 
against poverty and famine. 

Needless to say, such programmes pre- 
suppose that Britain would have opted out 
of the arms race, 

This may be idealistic and utopian, but 
we are fed up with the prudent calculations 
and squalid scandals of our government; 
and that applies to any other potential 
alternative government that might replace 
Mr Macmillan’s. If Harold Wilson became 
Prime Minister he might govern less incom- 
petently, more honestly and more fairly. 
But that is not enough. The system will go 
on in the same way, here and in our 
foreign policy, both as regards the cold 
war and the underdeveloped nations. There 
may be marginal improvements all round, 
but this is not enough. A complete change 
is needed - a change to utopianism and 
idealism. 
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1 renounce war and | will peveay 
support or sanction another 


‘this pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsieigh Street WC1 


A PEACE NEWS BROADSHEET 


NO ARMS FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA 


an appeal from Albert Lutuli 


price 3d (postage 3d) 2s 6d dozen 10s 100 
post free from Housmans the Peace News 
bookshop 5 Caledonian Road London N1 


Schooi for 
scandal! 


Paul Osborn of Bury St Edmunds writes: 
| am very pleased indeed with your trial 
subscription. | have shown ‘“ Peace News” 
to various boys at school and most of them 
2gree with it, and two or three are now 
taking it every week. One of our masters 
also reads it and he too is very impressed. 
I also got a debate on the “Spies for Peace” 
which we won easily. 


All schoolchildren need “Peace News”. 
Help us to sell more copies by ordering now 
and selling in the street. 


Please send me......... ...doz Peace News 
(21 June) and... ... doz every week. 5s doz 
post free 


Name ......ccccecaes 
Address 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


TUN e Leet emecarvcetonettserrnnens 


teen eee Aten et we enawee mere veneaseeeetereneees 


Classified 


Terms : each with erdax, 6d. per werd, min. 4s fox 
Nos. Is. extra). Please da not send stamps in pay- 
ment, execpt for odd pemce. Address Box Na. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledomian Road, London, 
N.1 Please send advertisements by iirst post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Peace News for resuits. Smalls rates 
abowe - discounts for series. Displayed advertise~ 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 


Coach for Porton demonstration. Victoria Station 
7.45 am. for 8. 12s 6d return. Pay Westminsier 
CND, 41 Courtfield Rd., S.W.7. FRE 2183. 


Coach toe Porton demonstration. 12s 
BAY 5234. 


6d. Phone 


Libertarian Youth International Summer Camp 1963. 
August, Beynac (France). Enquiries : Federacion 
Iberica de Juventudes Libertarias, 159 Ledbury Rd., 
W.IE. 


Porton. Coach leaves Victoria Rd., Epsom at 
8.30 a.m. Contact Roy Smith, 8 Links Rd., Epsom. 
Phone Epsom 2711. 


Holiday accommodation 


Sea Edge Winchelsea, Sussex. New 5-berth caravan. 
Excellent amenities, sands. Mosely, 36 Lee Grove, 
Chigwell, Essex. 


70 ft. narrow boat available 9-31 August, Oxford. 
4 rooms, 5 heds, Calor gas cooker, 7 gns. per 
week. Box. No. 194. 


Personal 


British Vegetarian Youth Movement. Organisation 
for people, 12-35. Socials, holidays, monthly maga- 
zine. Enquiries welcomed. Sec., BVYM, c/o London 
Vegetarian Society, 53 Marloes Rd., London W.8. 


Capital available, to develop business, patents, ideas. 
Must be open to the fullest investigation. Box No. 
185. 


@ 1 
As this is a free serviee we reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. Te make the service as 
gomplete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place hall, street), 
natuse of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's addres9). 


To publivise full details, book a slassified ar dis- 
played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 


summer conference 1963 


The APF will hold its conference this year at Culham College, Abingdon, Berks, 
from Monday July 29 to Saturday August 3. 


Morning Sessions : ‘‘ Power and Politics.” 


in Politics, Oxford. 


Dr Peter Pulzer, University Lecturer 


Evening Sessions: “ Peace and Internationa! Questions.” Damaris Parker-Rhodes, 
George Innes, Rev C. Gordon Wilson, Rev S. Hinkes. 

Conference fee: £6 5s. Particulars from The Administrative Secretary (PN), 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, 29 Great James St, London, WC. 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or 
take advantage of this ®—> 
special offer 

10 weeks for 5s (post free) 
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PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(I ENCLOSE 5s) 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pn16 


OPERATION PORTON 


against germ warfare Saturday June 29 


Details and transport arrangements from London Committee of 100, 


13 Goodwin St, N.4. ARChway 1239 


Co-op shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 


your purchases pay a dividend to the ‘‘ Peace 
News "’ Fund. 
Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 


people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Write for booklet, discount price 
Premier, 50 Black Lion 


Family planning. 
list and free sample offer : 
St., Brighton. 

Free copies of ‘' Peace News’ will be sent to 
potential readers. New readers’ trial rate: 6 weeks 
2s 6d post free. Please send names and addresses 
to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Genuine introdactions, friendship or marriage, all 
ages. V.C.C., 34 Honcywell, London, S.W.11. 


On Aldermaston march I met a London girl, about 
18, named Gill; further I know nothing about her. 
I should like to correspond. Where is she? Hans 
Metz, Spoorstraat 13, Utrecht, Holland. 


Peace News office urgently needs voiuntary helpers 
during summer months. 9.30 a.m.-6 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 
5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, N.1. 


Personal Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - al] hobbies. Correspondents in 
almost every country. All ages. SAE for details. 


Roy Walker’s ‘A People Who Loved Peace = 
copies required. Le Maistre, 5 Richmond Mansions, 
S.W.15, PUT 1333. 


The Welfare Group of the Committee of 100 would 
like all people holding the collection sheets to return 
them before June 30. Please send the moncy and 
sheets to 1 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, London 
N.W.11. This is an urgent appeal as we have a £300 
overdraft which must be met before the end of 
the month. 


Publications 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s 9d. 12 months, 17s, Box 
1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 
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21-30 June, Fri-Sun 


Vancouver to Berlin Peace Walkers: Route: 21-22 
June, St. Helen's, 22-23 Bolton, 23-24 Chorley, ee 


Blackburn, 25-27 Burnley, 27-28 Todmorden, 
Halifax, 29-30 June Bradford. 

21 June, Friday 

Richmond, Surrey: 7 p.m. S.R. Station. Helpers 


needed for selling Peace News. 


22 June, Saturday 


Bristol: 3 p.m. St. Michael‘'s Church Hall, Bishops- 
ton. Jumble Sale. Helpers and goods from II 
am. PPU. 


Norwich: 3 p.m. Keir Hardie Hall. Committee of 
100 meeting. 


Portree, Isle of Skye: 3 p.m. Open-air mtg. 
Douglas Brewood. Details, Roger Gray, Sec., Skye 
CND, Portree. CND. 


23 June, Sunday 


Bexdeyheath : 19.30 a.m. Labour Party Rms. Crook 


Log. Day School: ‘‘CND and the General Elec- 
tlon."* Malcolm Caldwell, Bring sandwiches. 
Details from Bexleyheath 9537. CND. 

London, E.11: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse:, Bush 
Road. Annual garden mtg. Speaker : Trevor 
Hatton. Tea followed by short concert. PPU. 


London, N.1; 3.30. Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King's X. Order of the Great Companions. Stuart 
Morris, Gen. Sec. PPU. 


London. S.W.1: 3 p.m. Waterloo Place (foot of Lr. 
Regent St.). Assemble for West End poster parade. 
CND. 


London W.1: 3 p.m. Waterloo Pl. (ft. of Lower 
Regent St.) Poster parade, Trafalgat Sq., Whitehall. 
Westminster CND. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 4 p.m. Bewick St. {opposite 
Central Station). Race Sunday demo. March to 
Town Moor. Songs and speeches - theme ‘‘ No 


More Tests."* Mothers with ehikdren to join 4.20 
&. Thomas's Church, CND. 
York: 3 p.m. Kirk Market. Public meeting and 


march to RSG 2. 


24 June, Monday 


Croydon: 6.30 p.m. Town Hali, Monthly Council 
meeting. Questions about Civil Defence. CND: 


Leeds University CND. 


25 June, Tuesday 


Croydon: 8 p.m. Gallery Rm., Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Mtg. Stuart Hall on ‘‘ The New Situation facing 
CND after the Nato Conference.”” CND. 


London, S.W.1: 7.30 p.m. House of Commons 
Symposium on Pénal Reform. Speakers : Victor 
Yates, M.P., Fenner Brockway, M.P., Dr. Terence 
Mortis. Chair: Frank Allaun, M.P. LPF. 


London, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Area Mtg. All members welcome. Business, future 
plans, discussions. PPU. 


26 June, Wednesday 


London W.1: 7 p.m., Il North Audley St. (off 
Oxford St.) Basement flat. First of five Wednesday 
mtgs. on background to situation in Greece. ‘' Poli- 
tical Events in Greece since the War.’ Details 
Committee of 100, ARC 1239. 


The Bookniks explore new avenues to international 
understanding. ntributions welcome (light or 
suet): For alert warld citizens all ages. Box No. 


The Common Life and ‘‘Spiritual Living,’' a news- 
letter and a bulletin edited by Swami Avyaktananda, 
will be sent free to peace lovers and progressive 
thinkers and to all interested in politics, and a 
spiritual way of life, on application to: The Vedanta 
Movement Centre, 13 Elsenham Street, Southfields, 
London, S.W.18. 


Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) for all 
peace literature and books, posters, leaflets or 
campaign materials. ‘' Sale or return selections 
for meetings, etc. Send s.a.e. or call for latest list 
and s.o.r. terms. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, 
London, N.1. TER 4473. 


Situations wanted 


Oxford student requires vacation employment. Any- 
duing sousidered. David Wilson, Hertford College, 
xford. 


Young unmarried mum-to-be (and baby) wants job 
with supporter(s) as housekeeper or such early next 
year. Box. No. 191. 


Accommodation wanted 


Desperately needed London. Cheap furnished room. 
Homeless Christian pacifist. Box 19 


Professional woman requires unfurnished flat rea- 
sonable distance (car) King's College Hospital, §.E.5. 
Box No. 192. 


Three YCND girls want flat in Ilford or East End 
area where they can make a reasonable amount 
of noise. Phone CLE 5292 day. 


CND 


Young Austrian supporter wants cheap 
accommodation (separate room if possible) in the 
centre of London during July, Gunter Wolf, 
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27 June, Thursday 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Road, Leytonstone (nr. Green Man). Harry Mister, 
‘Peace News: The Challenge of Independence.” 
PPU, 


London N.W.1: 
Kenneth Boulding on 
S.o.f: 


28 Jum, Friday 


Bristol: 7 p.m. 286 Canford Lane, Westbury-on- 
Trym. Fred Moorhouse, B.Se., prospective Labour 
candidate, Bath, speaking. Central PPU Group. 


29 June, Saturday 


Porton, nr. Salisbury: 12 noon, Greencroft, London 
Rd., Salisbury, mtg. 1 p.m. town march. 1.30 p.m. 
Transport to Figsbury Ring. 2 p.m. Enter restricted 
area. 6 p.m. Assembly Allington. Committee of 100. 
Coaches to Porton 

Epsom, 8.30 a.m. (EPSom 2711) 


Bush 


7 p.m. Friends Hse, Open mtg. 
‘*Ts Peace Researchable? *’ 


Victoria Station, 7.45 a.m. (FRE 2183) 
West London (BAY 5234) 
Belsize Pk. Tube, 8 a.m. (HAM 7797) 


(see adverts. for more details) 


30 June, Sunday 


Ewell, Surrey: 3 p.m. 94 Park Ave. E. Surrey PPU 
business and social mtg. and tea. 


July - September 

Holy Loch to Westminster: Anti-Polaris march. 
Helpers urgently wanted. Contaet: John French, 
Sydney Roper, 87 Westbourne Ter, W.2. PAD 


6565. 


2 July, Tuesday 


Croydon: 8 p.m. Gallery Rm., Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Martin Ennals on “ Civil Liberties and the Police.’’ 
YCND. 


3 July, Wednesday 


London N.W.1: 6 p.m. Rm. 23, 2nd floor, Friends 
Hse., Euston Rd. ‘‘ The Power that Heals Sick 
Society.’ Dr Michael Ash speaking for the Friends 
Fellowship of Healing. 


6 July. Saturday 


London W.C.2: 3 p.m., Trafalgar Sq. Public mtg. 
Bertrand Russell, ‘‘ Save Greece Now.” 


6-7 July, Sat-Sun 


Newcastie-upon-Tyne : 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. (both days), 
Newe Hse. Lecture Theatre, Pilgrim St. Summer 
School. Ticket 10s from Anna Tapsell, 9 Corbridge 


Ave., Woodlands Park, Wideopen, Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne 3. CND. 


9 July, Tuesday 


London W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. March from Trafalgar Sq. 
to Buckingham Palace. Greek state visit. Bertrand 
Russell. Wear black sashes. ‘‘ Save Greece Now.” 


19-21 July, Fri-Sun 


Cambridge : Selwyn College. MAPW Conference on 


‘““The Pathogenesis of War."’ Bookings : Mrs. 
Edwards, ‘' Downside,"’ Park Prewett, Basingstoke, 
Hants. 


27 July-3 Aug, Sat-Sat 


Borth, Wales: Family Holiday Conference. Panty- 
fedwen. Evening discussions: ‘' Essentiale of a 
Warless World,"' led by Wilfred Wellock, L. P: 
Ewell-Sutton, Tom McAlpine. Details: Gen. Sec., 
PPU, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


NONVIOLENT 
RESISTANCE 


by Nicolas Walter Is 6d (post free 1s 10d) from: Nonviolence '63, 4 Benhams 
Place, London, NW3, or from Housmans 


“Herbert Read defines freedom as ‘the will to be responsible for one’s self.’ 
Then of course freedom is a crime, because it replaces the law of man with the 
law of God, conscience, principle, decency, inner light, truth, responsibility, 
humanity, or what you will. The freedom to take direct action, to do it yourself, 
is both a political and a criminal offence. Even the most pitiful protest against 
war is resistance to the Warfare State.” Page 33. 


Bayard Rustin 


the total 


The battle for racial equality in the United States has reached a point of crisis. 
The demonstrations in Birmingham, Alabama, have struck what is probably 
a fatal blow at the doctrine of “tokenism,” the belief that progress in race 


relations must come gradually. 


From now on the American Negro will be 


demanding the total and immediate surrender of the racialists. 

This article by Bayard Rustin analyses the significance of Birmingham and 
discusses what is likely to happen next. It has been reprinted from the 
American monthly Liberation by kind permission of the editors. 


Since the signing of the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation in 1863, the struggle for justice 
by Afro-Americans has been carried out by 
many dedicated individuals and militant 
organisations, Their ultimate aim, some- 
times stated, often not, has always been 
total freedom. Many forms of strategy and 
tactics have been used. Many partial vic- 
tories have been won. Yet the gradual and 
token “ progress ” that many white liberals 
pointed to with pride served only to anger 
the black man and further frustrate him. 
That frustration has now given way to an 
open and publicly declared war on segrega- 
tion and racial discrimination throughout 
the nation. The aim is simple. It is 
directed at all white Americans - the Presi- 
dent of the United States, his brother, 
Robert, the trade union movement, the 
power élite, and every living white soul the 
Negro meets. The war cry is “ uncondi- 
tional surrender - end al! Jim Crow now.” 
Not next week, not tomorrow - but now. 


This is not to say that many have not felt 
this way for decades. The slave revolts, the 
occasional resorts to violence in recent 
times, the costly fifty-year struggle that the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People has carried on in the 
courts, the thousands arrested throughout 
the South since the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott - all reveal an historic impatience and 
a thirst for freedom. What is new springs 
from the white resistance in Birmingham, 
with its fire hoses, its dogs, its blatant dis- 
regard for black men as people, and from 
the Afro-American’s response: to such treat- 
ment in “the year of our Lord” 1963, 


For the black people of America, Birming- 
ham became the moment of truth. The 
struggle from now on will be fought in a 
different context. Therefore, to understand 
the mood, tactics and totality of the black 
people’s relentless war on Jim Crow we 
must grasp fully what is taking place in this 
Souther industrial city. 

For the first time, every black man, woman 
and child, regardless of. station, has been 
brought into the struggle. Unlike the period 
of the Montgomery boycott, where the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
had to be organised to stimulate similar 
action elsewhere, the response to Birming- 
ham has been immediate and spontaneous. 
City after city has come into the fight, from 
Jackson, Mississippi, to Chesterton, Mary- 
land, The militancy has spread to Philadel- 
phia, where the “city fathers” and the 
trade union movement have been forced to 
make reluctant concessions. It has reached 
the old and established freedom organisa- 
tions. For example, Roy Wilkins, executive 
secretary of the NAACP, who only a year 
ago, from a platform in Jackson, Mississippi, 
criticised the direct action methods of the 
Freedom Rides, was arrested a few days ago 
for leading a picket line in that very city, 
after hundreds of his own members had 
been arrested in a direct action struggle. 
Before Birmingham the great struggles had 
been waged for specific, limited goals. The 
Freedom Rides sought to establish the right 
to eat while travelling; the sit-ins sought to 
win the right to eat in local restaurants; the 
Meredith case centred on a single Negro’s 
right to enter a state university. The Mont- 
gomery boycott, although it involved fifty 
thousand people ina year-long sacrificial 
struggle, was limited to attaining the right 
to ride the city buses with dignity and re- 
spect. The black people now reject taken, 
limited or gradual approaches. 
The package deal js the new demand. The 
black community is not prepared to engage 
in a series of costly battles - first for jobs, 
then decent housing, then integrated schools, 
etc., etc. The fact that there is a power 


élite which makes the decisions is now 
clearly understood. The Negro has learned 
that, through economic and mass pressures, 
this élite can be made to submit step by 
step. Now he demands unconditional sur- 
render. It is significant that in city after 
city where the spirit of Birmingham has 
spread, the Negroes are demanding funda- 
mental social, political and economic 
changes. One can predict with confidence 
that in the future the scope of these de- 
mands will be widened, not narrowed, and 
that if they are not met in the North as well 
as in the South, a very dangerous situation 
will develop. Federal troops may well be- 
come a familiar sight in the North as well 
as in the South since the black community 
is determined to move vigorously and fear- 
lessly and relentlessly ahead. 


Gandhi used to say that the absence of fear 
was the prime ingredient of non-violence: 
“To be afraid is to be a slave.” A. J. Muste 
frequently says that to be afraid is to be 
have as if the truth were not true, It was 
the loss of all fear that produced the 
moment of truth in Birmingham: children 
six years of age, parading calmly when dogs, 
fire hoses and police billies were used 
against them. Women were knocked down 
to the ground and beaten mercilessly. Thou- 
sands of teenagers stood by at churches 
throughout the whole county, waiting their 
turn to face the clubs of Bull Connor’s 
police, who are known to be among the 
most brutal in the nation, Property was 
bombed. Day after day the brutality and 
arrests went on. And always, in the 
churches, hundreds of well-disciplined chil- 
dren eagerly awaited their turns. 


While these youngsters, unlike Meredith, 
had the advantage of operating in groups, 
and while Meredith’s ordeal must have been 
the most difficult borne by any freedom 
fighter short of death - the children of 
Birmingham, like no other person or group, 
inspired and shamed all Afro-Americans, 
and pulled them into a united struggle. 


E. Franklin Frazier wrote in the past of the 
Negro, bourgeoisie. He told of the efforts 
of the Negro upper classes to ape white 
people, of the exploitation of Negroes by 
wealthy members of their own race and of 
the absence of identity among Negroes. But 
had Frazier been alive to see Birmingham 
he would have discovered that the black 
community was welded into a classless re- 
volt. A. G. Gaston, the Negro millionaire, 
who with some ministers and other upper 
class elements had stated that the time was 
not ripe for such a broad protest, finally 
accommodated himself, as did the others, to 
the mass pressure from below and joined 
the struggle. Gaston owns much property, 
including a funeral parlour and the motel 
that eventually became the headquarters for 
the Birmingham campaign. The bombing 
of his motel was one cause of the outbreak 
of rioting on the part of elements that had 
not come into the non-violent struggle. 

On the basis of the behaviour of the black 
business community: in the cities where pro- 
tests have emerged since Birmingham, one 
can canfidently, predict that future struggles 
will find the Negro bourgeoisie playing a 
major role in social change and non- 
violence. They know that unless they join 
in the struggle they. will lose the business of 
their fellow Negroes, who are in no mood 
to tolerate Uncle Tom-ism, 

Black people have waited a hundred years 
for the government to help them win their 
rights, President after President has made 
commitments before election and failed to 
use the executive power he possesses after 
election. Congress today, dominated by 
Southern Democrats, cannot pass any mean- 
ingful civil rights legislation. The Supreme 
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May 31: sit-in at a restaurant in Oklahoma City. 


Court from 1954 to 1963 took a gradualist 
approach, thereby putting its stamp of 
approval on “with all deliberate speed,” 
which spells tokenism. 


So the black people have looked elsewhere 
for allies, hoping to discover some major 
power group within American society which 
would join them not-only in the struggle 
for Negro rights, but also in the struggle 
for a more democratic America. The trade 
union movement and the churches’ have 
issued radical pronouncements, but in fact 
have done precious little and on occasion 
have even blocked progress, Thus the black 
population has concluded that the future 
lies in casting not just a ballot, what 
Thoreau called “a piece of paper merely,” 
but the total vote - the human person and 
against injustice, 

This is not to say that black people are not 
deeply appreciative of those few independent 
radicals, liberals and Church people who 
have offered time, money and even their 
lives. They have nothing but admiration 
for people like Jim Peck, who was brutally 
beaten in Mississippi and Alabama during 
the Freedom Rides, Barbara Deming, who 
was arrested in Birmingham, and Eric Wein- 
berger, who fasted for a month in Alabama 
jails, and for William Moore, the slain post- 
man. One can be thankful that the number 
of such individuals is increasing. However, 
social change of such magnitude requires 
that major power groups in our society par- 
ticipate as meaningful allies. 

The use of the “black body” against in- 
justice is necessary as a means of creating 
social disruption and dislocation precisely 
because the accepted democratic channels 
have been denied the Negro. 

In practice it works like this: having urged 
the social institutions to desegregate to no 
avail, having pleaded for justice to no avail, 
the black people see that the white com- 
munity would rather yield to the threats of 
the segregationist (in the name of law and 
order) than change the social system. And 
so Negroes conclude that they must upset 
the social equilibrium more drastically than 


the opposition can. They place their bodies 
against an unjust law by sitting in a res- 
taurant, or a library, playing in a park or 
swimming in a pool. The segregationists, 
frequently joined by the police, attack. 
Arrest and brutality follow, But the black 
people keep coming, wave after wave. The 
jails fill. The black population boycotts the 
stores, Businessmen begin to lose money. 


At this point the white community splits 
into two groups. On one side are the poli- 
tical and law enforcement agencies, sup- 
ported by the arch-segregationists, who 
fearfully resort to indiscriminate violence as 
a stop-gap measure, Then the more en- 
lightened section of the community, includ- 
ing many business leaders, begin to act for 
the first time. They sense not only the 
rightness of the Negroes’ demands, but 
their inevitability. They realise that police 
violence may bring both a violent response 
from unorganised elements of the black 
population and increased economic reprisals. 
Thus the business community, previously 
having sided with the forces of reaction, at 
first quietly, and then openly, sues for dis- 
cussion and negotiation with the Negro 
community, an approach they had earlier 
dismissed when it was proposed by the 
Negro leaders. 


This method of massive non-violence has 
many dangers. The greatest threat is that 
violence, which has been smouldering be- 
neath the surface for generations, will in- 
evitably manifest itself. But the creative 
genius of people in action is the only safe- 
guard in this period and it can be trusted 
fo bring about ultimately a better com- 
thunity, precisely because the tactic of mass 
action is accompanied by non-violent resist- 
ance. The protesters pledge themselvés to 
refrain from violence in word and deed, 
thereby reducing whatever inevitable 
violence there may be in the situation to-an 
irreducible minimum. 


The genius of this method and philosophy 


continued on page 10 
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Editorial 


KENNEDY'S RE-EXAMINATION 


On June 10, at the American University, 
Washington, President Kennedy made a 
speech on world peace, calling on Ameri- 
cans to “ re-examine our own attitude.” The 
speech was widely reported because of the 
President’s proposal for a test-ban_ con- 
ference and for his unilateral decision to 
conduct no further atmospheric nuclear 
tests as long as others do not do so. The 
major part, however, was devoted more 
generally to world peace and disarmament, 
and was President Kennedy’s most impor- 
tant statement on the subject yet. The full 
text was printed in The Times of June 11, 
and is now obtainable free from the US 
Information Service, 24 Grosvenor Square, 
London W.1. 


It is very easy to be cynical or despairing 
when national leaders talk about peace. 
References to the unpleasantness of war, to 
the purely defensive nature of one’s own 
weapons, to the aggressiveness of the 
enemy, and to the need for agreed disarma- 
ment are the stock-in-trade of every political 
leader, and have been since the First 
World War. 


President Kennedy’s speech contained all 
these ingredients in full measure. Much of 
it was on this elementary level. 


But there were significant departures. Presi- 
dent Kennedy was insistent that peace 
would not come simply by waiting for the 
Soviet Union to adopt a more enlightened 
attitude. 


Three areas, he said, should be re-examined: 
the American attitude to peace, to the 
Soviet Union, and to the cold war. On 
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Address 


peace, he had little to say that was new; 
but he did say that peace was achievable 
by man, that it does not involve utopia, 
but is “a process, a way of solving prob- 
lems.” 


“With such a peace,” he said, “there will 
still be quarrels and conflicting interests, as 
there are within families and nations.” 


On the Soviet Union, President Kennedy 
was less rhetorical and more precise. He 
warned the American people “not to fall 
into the same trap as the Soviets, not to 
see only a distorted and desperate view of 
the other side, not to see conflict as inevi- 
table, accommodation as impossible and 
communication as nothing more than an 
exchange of epithets and threats.” 


He insisted that “among the traits the 
peoples of our two countries have in 
common, none is stronger than our 
mutual abhorrence of war... No nation 
in the history of battle ever suffered 
more than the Russians suffered in the 
course of the Second World War. At 
leat 20 million lost their lives.” 


On the cold war President Kennedy reverted 
to ambiguity and even to the view he 
earlier criticised - that all change must be 
on the Russian side. For he said: 


“We must, therefore, persevere in the 
search for peace in the hope that con- 
structive changes within the Communist 
bloc might bring within reach solutions 
which now seem beyond us.” 


In this section, too, Kennedy delivered his 
judgment on the basic cause of the cold 
war: 


“The Communist drive to impose their 
political and economic system on others 
is the primary cause of world tension 
today.” 


He also said that disarmament “has been 
urgently sought by the last three admini- 
strations,” a view which we question in 
view of the US record at various stages in 
the negotiations, Neither the US nor the 
Soviet Union has the faultless record in 
disarmament negotiations which the leaders 
of those countries claim. 

In detail, therefore, much of Kennedy’s 


analysis of the cold war is disappointingly 
conservative. Only on the question of the 
Russians - significantly the issue on which 
the late Pope’s encyclical Pacem in Terris 
was also most forthright - does Kennedy 
say anything really challenging. His propo- 
sals for the establishment and maintenance 
of peace are general and imprecise. He 
calls for “a gradual evolution in human 
institutions,” and “a new effort to achieve 
world law,” without hinting at how the law 
is to be evolved or by what sanctions it will 
be guaranteed. The unattractive possibility 
that world law might mean a world govern- 
ment armed extremely heavily is not 
mentioned. 


On disarmament, Kennedy shows a rather 
more profound insight into the difficulties 
involved. His unilateral gesture in announc- 
ing that “ the United States does not propose 
to conduct nuclear tests in the atmosphere 
so long as other states do not do so,” sug- 
gests he realises that any agreement must 
be preceded by feelings of trust and good 
faith. One difficulty of agreed disarmament 
is honestly stated: 


“No treaty, however much it may be to 


the advantage of all, however tightly it 
may be worded, can provide absolute 
security against the risks of deception 
and evasion.” 


Kennedy does not pursue this very serious 
topic, however, nor does he attempt to 
analyse in particular why it is that nego- 
tiations for disarmament have always failed, 
and may well continue to fail. 


The inadequacies of Kennedy’s speech are 
hardly surprising: one does not expect him, 
in spite of his considerable opportunities 
to stimulate debate, to make a_ speech 
seriously discussing the merits of the dif- 
ferent issues involved - for example world 
government, unilateral initiatives, unilateral 
disarmament, non-violent resistance as a 
defence. 

What is most significant about Kennedy’s 
speech is the changed view towards the 
Russians which it proposes. One can guess 
that it is intended to strengthen the position 
of the Russians in their argument with the 
Chinese, and of moderate opinion in the 
US. 

But the demand for re-examination has still 
to be met. 


“ Look, mum, I’ve found a cornflake ! ” 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Golden mile—or graveyard? 


Under the title ‘‘ The next Golden Mile”, 
the Daily Express asked on Monday, 
“Where will the developers go next, now 
that new office blocks are being discouraged 
in Central London?”’ The answer, says 
Express city man Frederick Ellis, is the 
south bank of the Thames from Waterloo 
Bridge to below Tower Bridge: lovely 
office blocks instead of dingy old ware- 
houses, and a lovely profit for the 
investors. 


The extraordinary thing is that Mr Ellis 
says that “it is difficult to see how plan- 
ning permission can be refused” for this 
development. I can see every reason why 
it should be refused. All the arguments 
against office building in central London 
apply equally well to this area on the 
river: it would mean another area of 
London lost for housing or any kind of 
communal development, given over instead 
to work by day and silence at night; another 
target for the unfortunate people who have 
to go to work on the overcrowded trains 
of the Southern Region; another magnet 
for cars. 

If the LCC and the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government allow office deve- 
lopment on the river front, they will be 
missing a marvellous opportunity to create 
a place where people can live as well as 
work, and they will be adding another dead 
place to the existing horrors like the City 
and the Shell graveyard at Waterloo. 

e 2 ¢ 


Congratulations, though, to the Express for 
the sixteen-inch, four-column picture (of 


Valentina Tereshkova which dominated 
Monday’s front page. The total effect was 
slightly marred by an adjacent pictorial 
advert which announced: “ Vitapointe 
gives the Duchess of Bedford shining ele- 
gant hair.” But for that, it would have 
made the class of all-time great front 
pages. 

Congratulations as well to Valentina (Valya, 
as Mr K is bold enough to call her) on 
being the first woman cosmonaut. This 
seems to have made the world’s women 
very proud of each other; I can’t say that 
I felt a great surge of masculine pride 
when Yuri Gagarin went up, but Valya’s 
flight does seem to have been widely taken 
as a symbol of woman’s emancipation. 
Understandably, too, the Russians are 
taking a lot of credit for having an edu- 
cational system which gives women the 
same opportunities as men, a thing which 
ours very patently still fails to do. 
Footnote: Announcing the woman in 
space on Sunday, the BBC sound news at 
1 p.m. said “her name has been given as 
... her age is said to be . . .” Why does 
the BBC use these phrases, which seem 
calculated to cast doubt on the accuracy 
of the facts given out by the Soviet 
Union? 


* * * 


Marion Prince, who was imprisoned for a 
month after the Marham demonstrations, 
called in at Peace News within a few hours 
of her release from Holloway last Friday. 
She told me that many of the officers there 
were well dispased towards nuclear dis- 


armers, and some of them had said that 
life in the prison had improved for every- 
one since anti-nuclear prisoners had made 
public the defects in the prison system. 
Not that all is perfect. For example, the 
free travel warrant which Marion had been 
given for her journey home said on it that 
it was issued by the Prison Commissioners, 
and it was stamped “Holloway Prison”. 
So one of the first things you have to do 
on being let out of prison is to reveal the 
fact to the railway booking clerk. This isn’t 
very likely to interest the clerk, but it’s 
still not good for the prisoner’s morale. 
What about all this “ rehabilitation” we 
keep hearing about? Is there any reason 
why these warrants can’t be issued by the 
Home Office, without showing that the 
holder is an ex-prisoner? 
* * * 


1 was recently privileged to see a copy of 
the National Socialist, organ of the National 
Socialist Movement. One particularly en- 
gaging quotation from this paper reads: 
“A good National Socialist is clean and 
neat in his appearance, his hair is cut 
properly, his shoes are clean. He is neat 
and well-groomed without any trace of 
foppishness. He LOOKS a National 
Socialist.” 
Well, far from revealing traces of foppish- 
ness, the only National Socialists I’ve ever 
seen have been peculiarly bedraggled 
people. Master race or no master race, 
they all looked pretty downtrodden. I 
should think a course of Damaroids would 
be more up their street. 


fh aseg 


Alan Bartram 


Right, Coming and Going, by 
Jack Smith (Tate Gallery); 
below, Vox-Box by Joe Tilson 
(Whitechapel Art Gallery) 


BRITISH PAINTING 
IN THE SIXTIES 


British Painting in the Sixties is a large 
exhibition in two parts, one at the Tate 
and one, of younger painters, at the White- 
chapel Art Galley. Both parts close on 
June 30. Altogether there are 67 painters, 
showing two or three works each. 

‘There seem to be three approaches to art 
reviews: to write a Jot of intellectual waffle; 
to describe each picture, thus saving the 
reader the necessity of going; or to say “I 


_ liked it” (or didn’t like it). 


It is reckoned, according to Dr. Gray Walter 
in The Living Brain, that the number of 
behaviour patterns possible in any situation 
is of the order of 10300,000, that is a figure 
so long that it would fill more than 100 
pages of a Pelican book. So if 10300,000 
people were looking at one painting they 
could all react differently. That is why I 
am only going to write about myself. 


T liked at the Tate, Bacon, Pasmore, Jack 


Smith; disliked Sutherland, Coldstream, 
Davie, Freud, Frost and Wynter. Some I 
found pointless; Evans, Feiler, Greaves, 


Heath, Heron, Hilton, Kinley, Knapp, for 
instance. Others were mildly pleasing but 
did not move me; Hitchins (but one’s seen 
so many of these), InJander, Nicholson (not 
well represented), Scott, Vaughan. Others 


were interesting in an odd personal way, not 


quite of my world, but on nodding terms; 
Sandra Blow, Herman, and in some ways 
Kossoff and Auerbach, both of whom I 
dislike, though I must acknowledge that they 
have a certain healthy bloodymindedness. 


Another puzzle for people trying to dis- 
cover what all this art stuff is about is that 
one person can select Bacon and Pasmore 
as the two best painters in this Tate group. 
Bacon has such nauseating images that I 
found myself practically unable to approach 
the painting and inspect the wild manner 
in which the paint had been mauled around 
and flicked on, rather as I prefer not to 
look too closely at photographs showing 
results of diseases. But it is without doubt 
the greatest painting here. Pasmore is, 
however, the complete opposite in aims and 
approach - intellectual and elegant. His 
works are sensitively painted and con- 
structed, for me giving off an aura of 
calmness and authority. 


Presumably the Bacon appeals to the pessi- 
Mist in me; it is strictly a painting for those 
people who, when honest with themselves, 
find life really just a bit pointless. The Pas- 
more perhaps appeals to those same people 
as a sort of escapist picture: wishful think- 
ing, maybe, that man, if he tries hard 


enough and doesn’t blow himself up first, 
will create some sort of order out of 
meaninglessness. 


Jack Smith I find more difficult to explain. 
To me he is intellectually intriguing, deve- 
loping not only a curious sort of sign 
language but also a two dimensional 
painted version of three dimensional painted 
constructions by Vassarley, etc, There is a 
sorting out of a feeling connected with 
movement and space, I find the most effec- 
tive paintings generally are those that sub- 
mit emotion to some intellectual discipline, 
and present the result. What I find dreary 
about so many paintings is that the shapes 
look completely arbitrary (why that shape 
as opposed to any other ?), All the point- 
less paintings I mentioned earlier suffer 
from this. Those that move me look quite 
untouchable. 


Jack Smith forms a convenient link with the 
Whitechapel group, which I found the better 
exhibition. Here I particularly liked Dick 
Smith, Peter Blake, Joe Tilson, David 
Hockney, Robyn Denny and R. B. Kitaj. 
I was amused or interested by many others, 
and found only a few dull or bad. The 
ones I admire fall into three groups: pop 
art painters, hard-edge painters, and Dick 
Smith, who really stands alone. 


Behind most of these painters there is a 
love-hate relationship to advertising: they 
appear to love the horror of the brasher 
types of adverts, but they reject all they 
stand for. Their paintings aim to make fun 
of it all, but to do this they use the means 
they are lampooning. One cannot help 
feeling their philosophy is confused. The 
result is rather 1920ish plus Dada, very 
witty, sophisticated and literary. I cannot 
take it very seriously, except as a gesture, 
but I greatly enjoy for instance Tilson’s 
A-Z or his Vox-Box, and also Peter Blake. 
I don’t get, nor do the painters intend me 
to get, any great emotion. It’s as enjoyable 
as being in a fairground. 


Dick Smith is greatly influenced by adver- 
tising, but he is no pop art painter, He 
digests his influences far more, is not lam- 


pooning them. He finds the shapes and 
forms of advertising material exciting stuff 
to work from. It sparks off a visual idea, 
but then he appears to forget all about his 
Cigarette packs and spaghetti adverts, and 
just produces a good painting. He also 
seems to have a more rational attitude to 
advertising, making no comment on the 
social or moral side of it. Pop art painters 
appear to find all aspects of it “all good 
fun.” Not being of the design/advertising 
world, they scoff at the attempts of designers 
with some social conscience and ethical 
standards who are disgusted by attempts to 
persuade people to buy goods they have no 
use for. But the pop painters enjoy the 
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means of persuasion to such an extent that 
- unlike Dick Smith, who uses these means 
but abstracts only what he wants for his 
own ends - they reproduce these means pre- 
cisely and with great skill, even using actual 
adverts and pin-ups. This seems to me to 
be irresponsible. They take jolly good care 
not to be mixed up with the real thing. 


Hockney and Kitaj are somewhat diffrent; 
Kitaj, they say, has many allusions in his 
paintings and this to me is a great weak- 
ness, ! believe a painting should be more 
or less self-explanatory, without the neces- 
sity of a keyed explanation. 


In some ways much of this pop art painting 
has been done before, 40 years ago on the 
Continent. But although the influence of 
Dada, and of course even more of the 
Americans, can be seen, there does seem to 
be much originality here, if at times of a 
rather desperate sort. In fact, there is pro- 
bably more of interest going on here than 
on the Continent today, an odd state of 
affairs. There is some private sniggering, a 
typical English affliction. But also usually 
a feeling of going somewhere, of assurance 
and excitement, and some paintings of real 
power. All this in painters mostly under 
32, 


These two exhibitions are a fine oppor- 
tunity to catch up with what is happening 
in this country today, and perhaps a chance 
to see the early stages of something im- 
portant in painting. 


A FESTIVAL OF FREEDOM 
“No Man is 
an Island” 


Artists appearing include Stanley 
Unwin, Constance Cummings, David 
Kossoff, Barry Foster. 


Potted History of Jazz with Dis Disley, 
Bari Johnson, Jinger Johnson and his 
Drummers, and others. 


Royal Festival Hall, Sunday June 30 at 
2.30 pm. 


Tickets 12s 6d, 10s, 7s 6d, 5s from 
Festival Hall, WAT 3191. 

Arranged by the Movement for Colonial 
Freedom, 374 Grays Inn Road, London, 
WC1. TER 1078. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday June 23 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Kings X 
Stuart Morris: “ Pacem in Terris ” 
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The title page of the first issue 


of Wyndham Lewis’s Blast (reproduced 


David Storey 


by courtesy of Mrs Wyndham Lewis) 


THE ENEMY 


“ (His works contain) some of the most 
vigorous satire, original description 
and profound criticism produced by 
the twentieth century.” 


“One of the permanent masters of 
style in the English language.” 


“T am in all essentials his humble and 
admiring disciple.” 


These reactions (by Cyril Connolly, T. S. 
Eliot and W. B. Yeats respectively) deal 
with a writer who was alive but a few years 
ago yet whose work, curiously, in the 
present ocean of paperback enterprise, has 
never been published in a soft cover. In an 
age bemused by phenomena, in art and in 
science, Wyndham Lewis has been one 
item that has proved singularly difficult to 
digest. His enigma is still one that irritates, 
and not merely by its rejection of definition. 
He was ‘The Enemy”: the solitary figure 
who, equipped with weapons of every 
shape and calibre, stood at the gateway of 
the intellect and defended it from gawpers, 
sightseers, dilettantes and cranks. “I don’t 
want to get killed for Mr Lloyd George, 
or Mr Asquith, or for any community 
except that elusive but excellent one to 
which I belong,” he wrote to his mother 
during military service in World War One. 
And yet, custodian of this artist-intellectual 
fortress, he was most active not in defend- 
ing it from outsiders but in belabouring its 
inhabitants whenever with distant look or 
uncertain reflex they betrayed any interest, 
other than an aggressive one, in the world 
outside. 


Although Lewis was in every respect the 
opposite in temperament to D. H. Lawrence, 
during the course of their lives they both 
came close to an identical position in their 
attitudes towards an élite. Lawrence’s views, 
however, were carried to evangelical 
extremes that ended, not like Lewis’s in 
detachment and ironic resignation, but in 
bewilderment, rage and despair. For 
Lawrence, even death was a _ sensuous 
experience. Lewis’s Letrers* and Lawrence’s, 
written over the same period 1910-1930, in 
juxtaposition make incredible and_night- 
marish reading. Lewis’s was always an 
intellectual, artistic ‘élite, working its 
miracles by burrowing, undermining, sub- 
terfuge and direct blasting. (The alternatives 
of military service, he wrote in a World 
War One letter, were: “1. The Army Ser- 
vice Corps. 2. The Howitzer Brigade. 
3. The secret service.”) Lawrence’s élite 
was an apolitical organisation that, led 
by a Kaiser, spread enlightenment down- 
wards from its own solitary and illumi- 
nated peak. Both artists heartily despised 
one another. 


It was the American trio of Eliot, Pound 
and Lewis who, like the embodiment of a 
cowboy-mythology, tore through the cul- 
tural saloons of Edwardian England, laying 
out in their wake, as time passed, a succes- 
sive array of swollen corpses, each riddled 
and splayed from head to foot, and each 
the memorial to an energy, a skill and a 
bravura that few had ever imagined before 
or witnessed since, Of the three it was 
Lewis who took upon himself the role 
of leader. With the uncanny ability to 
shoot simultaneously in every direction, 
and with any weapon that came to hand, he 
had the curious knack of manufacturing 
opposition in places where previously no 
one could have imagined it to exist. The 


*The Letters of Wyndham Lewis, edited by 
W. K. Rose (Methuen, 63s). 


stutter of the Lewis-gun filled every hall 
and alley-way, so that even his compatriots, 
admirers and general hangers-on were fre- 
quently clipped by wild sprays that flowed 
from this restless protagonist. Frequently 
to those watching it seemed that he fired 
his remarkable weapon irrespective of its 
target, or its effect. ““What’s the good of 
being an island, if you’re not a volcanic 
island?’ he wrote to Augustus John at the 
beginning of his campaign. 


Those seeking to explain, as well as 
those seeking to denigrate Lewis’s achieve- 
ment - for amidst the bombardment deathly 
figures continued to fall - usually draw 
attention to his persecution mania, “I am 
rather worried because I don’t know 
whether I am being watched or whether I 
am being a monomaniac - I suppose the 
latter . . .” - to his mother from Paris 
when he was 21. “ How dare you say ‘ you 
don’t know where to write to me’ - what, 
I ask you, is safer than the Pall Mall safe 
deposit, answer me that!” - to a close 
friend at the age of 52. The sense of 
secrecy, of persecution, of inventing oppo- 
sition, is related to the absence of the 
father in Lewis’s early life. His parents 
separated the year after he was born, and 
his attachment to his mother was a very 
simple and) profound one, lasting until her 
death when Lewis was nearly 40. He didn’t 
marry until almost ten years later, The 
(creative) period of rebellion against the 
father, which allegedly makes up one of 
the Freudian ages of man, was a thing 
Lewis never experienced - at least, experi- 
enced only in vacuo all his life - and when 
in 1914 he established the Rebel Art 
Centre, its revolutionary activities may be 
taken as being directed against a society 
which, to some degree at least, served the 
purposes of an absent parent. Whether one 
accepts speculation of this sort or not it 
affects not at all the significance of Lewis’s 
work, but it may well throw light on the 
curious restlessness, the lack of discrimina- 
tion and the more indefinable lack of 
weight and gravity in a great deal that this 
superlatively gifted man wrote. 


His work was centred on an elemental 
principle: the separation of mind and body, 
and the paradox between the ambitions and 
needs of the one as opposed to those of 
the other - the theme, in fact, of tragedy 
in Thomas Mann but which in Lewis is 
the source of all his humour, irony and 
satire. The body was a mechanism func- 
tioning independently of the intellect (the 
opposite view to Lawrence), and he could 
only watch its strange, alarming ritual with 
a fixed and bitter smile. Writing to his 
mother at the age of 22: “I’m sorry your 
cold can’t drag itself away from you; but I 
can quite understand it - towards the end 
of the season, the winter, there are so 
few places for a cold to go, that when it 
finds itself well treated it’s apt to stop; 
I’m sure you spoil it, and make too much 
fuss with it.” The irony deepened tragically 
towards the end of his life: “It is not 
primarily my eyes that is the trouble, but 
two optic nerves (which are inside the 
skull). It is now practically certain that I 
must have an operation, involving opening 
the skull. You can imagine what this is 
going to cost, though happily the money 
can be raised. Artists seldom have any 
money .. .” This, not unlike a mechanic’s 
description of the failures of a client’s car, 
continues, after a bitter dissertation on 
society’s attitude to art: ‘‘ Meanwhile I am 
informed by eye-doctors that death, total 
blindness, paralysis, or insanity probably 
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await me as a result of that operation. 
This is in confidence - in great confidence. 
I may survive.” 


There is in Lewis’s writing the sense of a 
man unable to get into actual, physical 
contact with life, and therefore demanding 
from it a specific reaction, a reaction to 
himself. For it was only in reaction that he 
could hope to measure and conceive the 
thing he was. In Enemies of Promise Cyril 
Conriolly writes: ‘ What Lewis believes in 
most is himself and the measure he applies 
to his contemporaries is how far they differ 
from that yardstick and how far they stand 
in his way.” And this was a common error, 
What Lewis believed in wasn’t himself, but 
in the phenomena around him (including 
people) which, like a mirror, had the 
capacity to reflect his presence, He could 
only calculate what he was by measuring 
his displacement. The tragedy of his war- 
time exile in North America was that he 
was alone, that he wasn't self-sufficient, that 
he needed a compact, familiar and in- 
tegrated society close around him. Despite 
the numerous rationalisations Lewis made 
about the divergence of his talents and his 
energy, and the indiscriminate and reckless 
use he made of them, it was this, the con- 
stant need to agitate, the need to discover 
something big enough to contain him, that 
drove him on. He made enemies because, 
paradoxically, they made him feel safe. His 
life, as well as his work, is a parable of our 
times. 


He was a man of great originality, though it 
was an originality of response rather than 
of ideas. His great capacity was to pene- 
trate the mechanisms of art: the ability to 
lay out the process rather like the parts 
of a machine, judging and criticising the 
components yet never making any actual 
comment on the performance, the speed 
and efficiency of the assembled machine. 
He was a great mechanic of the intellect, 
and he came at a moment when the machine 
itself drastically needed overhauling. If one 
accepts his make-up as in some ways not 
unlike the one described above, it is not 
difficult to see that whatever was brought 
before him was in one sense at least 
already condemned: it had to provoke 
reaction. This is scarcely the mental attitude 
of a philosopher - which Lewis, like a 
mechanic who also insists,on the purpose 
to which his machine should be put, asser- 
ted he was - nor of a political revolutionary 
- since Lewis, no less than Lawrence, could 


never construct a doctrine capable of en- 
rapturing the energies and emotions of 
other, lesser men, Like Lawrence, he was 
a one-eyed giant, seeing with the singleness 
and the intensity of one-eyed vision, the 
antithesis of those visionaries like Forster 
and Eliot who, though patently less excit- 
ing, saw life steady and as something more 
complete. It was as though he refused to 
accept a certain kind of emotion - that 
religious sense of things which, with enor- 
mous tenacity, Lawrence forced into every- 
thing he saw - and as though he preferred 
not to acknowledge a certain pain which, 
strangely, lies inside everything he wrote. 
There is in Lewis the coldness of depriva- 
tion, an innate sense of loss. The characters 
in his novels are not people but com- 
ponents, animated it seems not by anything 
within themselves but simply by the presence 
of other components around them. The 
actual force and energy which propels the 
machine is ignored. 


By the beginning of the last war - during 
the years preceding which he had shown 
an unambiguous regard for Hitler - his 
views had mellowed, and were mellowed 
even further, and in-turned, by his six 
years of poverty and despair in North 
America. In 1940 he wrote: “I started life 
as what is called a ‘ revolutionary’ (in art 
and fetters): a man of the tabula rasa, I 
thought everything could be wiped out in a 
day, and rebuilt nearer to the hearts desire 
. . . It took me a Iong time to discover 
that men never change. I am often today 
called a reactionary. T am not that at all. 
But I at times have accepted the conserva- 
tive viewpoint, for conservative action 
seemed to me all that people were capable 
of, and that more could be got out of them 
by indulging their conservatism than by 
whipping them up into novel efforts.” And: 
“That I am driven into the position of 
being a suppliant to you or anybody else 
is not because I have been idle or have not 
tried absolutely every door - only to find 
every door shut .. . I feel as if I were in 
some stony desert, full of shadows, in 
human form. I have never wnagined the 
likes of it, in my worst nightmares.” Three 
years later, still in Canada and stil! des- 
perately poor (as, on and off, he was all 
his life): “I suppose it is just impossible 
to live as a so-called ‘creative-artist’ in 
our society: then I prefer to be an official 
rather than any longer make the vain 
attempt - I have given as much to England 
as England has given to me - I believe at 


The first of three articles by Gene Sharp 


Can non-violence work In 
South Africa? 


Most of those directly concerned with the 
struggle against apartheid. in South Africa 
now belicve that some form of violent 
resistance is necessary. In Jast week’s Peace 
News Patrick Duncan explained why he had 
come round to this view. 


Gene Sharp argues that non-violence may 
still be the most effective method of carry- 
ing on the struggle, and suggests that, 
although the situation is desperate, radical 
change could come about without a full- 
scale war on the Algerian model. His article 
will appear in three parts. Parts two and 
three will follow next week and the week 
after. 


The situation in South Africa is now 
desperate. The government, backed by the 
“ opposition” United Party, has for years 
increased its dictatorship over the pre- 
dominantly non-white population. Every 
means of change has been dammed up. The 
flood waters are rapidly rising. 

For South Africa there is no way out which 
does not involve severe suffering and blood- 
shed. If nothing is done, the situation will 
grow worse, the constant suffering of the 
people and violence of the government will 
increase, contributing finally to a terrifying 
explosion. Whether non-violent or violent 
means of resistance are used, great suffering 
wiill be incurred by the non-white people. 
Anyone who opposes action on the grounds 
that it will lead to suffering is profoundly 
ignorant of the situation. The problem is 
how te act effectively to change that situa- 
tion, and whether the suffering will contri- 
bute to the achievement of a free, humane 
society, 

These articles are an attempt to contribute 
to an understanding of that problem, and 
hence to shed some light on its solution. It 
is obvious that there are severe disadvan- 
tages in this attempt being made by a non- 
South African. It is possible, however, that 
these disadvantages may be partially 


balanced if the outsider is able to examine 
the situation in a more detached manner 
and is able to bring to the problem some 


understanding of the difficulties and means 
of resistance, 

My aim, therefore, is not to “ judge” or 
“condemn ” or “instruct” but to contribute 
a few thoughts to the general quest for a 
solution. No-one can presume to know all 
the answers. We certainly have much to 
learn from the South Africans. As the pro- 
blem is one for all humanity - as well as 
especially for the non-whites of South Africa 
- perhaps this contribution may be accepted 
by those most intimately concerned in the 
spirit in which it is offered. 

In seeking a course of action we must 
accept the fact that, no matter what is done, 
there will be a fairly hard core of Afri- 
kaners who will never agree voluntarily to 
the abolition of apartheid. One must also 
accept that many white South Africans are 
so committed to white domination that they 
will continue to respond to every challenge, 
by whatever means, with increased rigidity. 
Among other things, their riches and power 
are at stake. One must, therefore, expect 
that they will respond by vigorous repres- 
sion and that the abolition of apartheid and 
white domination will come only after a 
severe and protracted struggle. 


Simple moralising about how to deal with 
this problem will not suffice. The problem 
must be coped with in terms of a proposed 
course of action. In addition to specific 
methods of action in particular situations, 
attention must be given to the tactics to 
operate in particular phases of the struggle 
and to the overall strategy to guide th 
course of the struggle. ‘ 
A consideration of some of the problems in 
such an overall strategy should include a 
primary consideration of three areas: 

i. How to achieve the maximum streng‘h 
and involvement in the struggle by the non- 
whites, mainly the Africans. 

2. How to split some of the whites from 
support for the Afrikaner Nationalists and 
white domination, and move them towards 
action in support of the non-whites. 


3. How to bring the maximum international 
pressures to bear on the South African gov- 
ernment towards change compatible with the 
self-determination of the South African 
people as a whole and their future develop- 
ment. 


There are two main techniques of struggle 
which could be applied by the non-whites : 
some form of revolutionary violence or 
large scale non-co-operation and defiance 
without violence, i.e., non-violent action. 
The violence would probably follow the 
general model of the Algerian struggle, i.e., 
a type of terrorist guerilla warfare. An exact 
model for the non-violent alternative does 
not exist elsewhere, although there are ex- 
periences and thought both within and with- 
out South Africa on which to draw. 


The pendulum has now swung heavily in 
favour of violence. “ On all sides now there 
is a fatalistic acceptance of the inevitability 
of violence,” wrote Colin Legum in The 
Observer (May 5). “The long period of 
support for Congress’s methods of non- 
violent struggle (as embodied in Chief 
Lutuli) is past. All talk now is about the 
tactics of violence, no longer about its 
relevance.” 


Bitterness, frustration, Helplessness build up 
to the point where a violent explosion be- 
comes almost inevitable. The failure so far 
of non-violent action to achieve major vic- 
tories leads to its rejection. The govern- 
ment attempt to prevent all forms of pro- 
test leads to the understandable feeling that 
one must strike back, 


Despite widespread lip service, the world’s 
response to the non-whites’ pleas for eco- 
nomic boycott and political, diplomatic and 
cultural ostracism of the Afrikaner govern- 
ment has been pitifully small, so that the 
non-whites naturally become disillusioned 
with the potentialities of such means. 
Despite some gestures, the world’s non- 
violence movement has been unable to offer 
any major assistance, whether in the form 
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of spearheading the international boycott or 
by providing helpful information and 
analyses of problems of resistance, or con- 
sultants (where wanted) to contribute to the 
consideration of serious strategic and tactical 
problems in an effective non-violent struggle 
there. 


Although they have obviously been inade- 
quate, significant and sacrificial efforts to 
apply non-violent struggle have been made 
by the non-whites. No-one would deny 
that, if a peaceful way out of the situation 
were believed possible, they would choose 
it. 

There are important reasons for not accept- 
ing fatalistically the inevitability of the re- 
sistance movement relying upon violence to 
achieve victory. It is not sufficient to have 
an emotional release of hatred in an act of 
violence, any more than it is enough to 
have a growth of self-respect in the person 
defying the government in non-violent 
action. Consideration must also be given to 
how the proposed course of action will con- 
tribute to the success of the movement. 


Recognition of “the difficulties and dangers 
of a future struggle by non-violent resist- 
ance and of the inadequacy of the past non- 
violent movement is not in itself an argu- 
ment in favour of adopting violence. It is 
also necessary to consider the difficulties 
and dangers of a future struggle by guerilla 
warfare and terrorism and also possible 
future types of non-violent struggle. If a 
responsible consideration of the alternatives 
is to be made it must include a comparison 
of the advantages and disadvantages of each 
technique of struggle, and a consideration 
of whether the disadvantages of each can 
be overcome or are counterbalanced by 
other factors. 


There is little evidence that this is taking 
place, Colin Legum wrote that “the loss of 
faith in the efficacy of the old methods does 
not always go with a realistic assessment of 
the chances that violence might prove to be 
equally unsuccessful.” 


this stage of the proceedings I deserve the 
salary of a second-rate bank-manager.” In 
1945 he was still struggling with those 
“whose business it is to get me back to 
England not... to defend the ancient free- 
doms of the English, but to take up my 
position as full-back, before the cultural 
goal.” Yet, a year later and in England, he 


was still displaced, seeing in Ezra Pound’s . 


confinement within a lunatic asylum the 
final irony of his own situation: “ probably 
he feeds better than we do, and it will be 
part of the duties of the attendant psychia- 
trists to read all his Cantos and to encourage 
him to discuss them.” 

Yet it was out of this experience, and 
en the fringes of blindness, “ reduced to 
gazing at Milton and his three troublesome 
daughters across the intervening centuries,” 
that Lewis wrote his most important work : 
the novel, Self-Condenined, a record of 
spiritual isolation that, like its hero, stands 
supremely apart from contemporary litera- 
ture. In this parable of a man’s exile in 
the winter of North America something ts 
at last acknowledged, and the perversity of 
the cyclopean giant stilled. The final irony 
was that, dependent on the one instrument 
he valued above all else, the eye, when 
blinded his vision deepened and broadened. 
Yet, even his last letter, which was never 
posted before the growth which had extin- 
guished his eyes extinguished life too, 
begins: “Dear Sir, A lot of venomous 
misunderstandings have been scattered 
abroad...” 

So passed, and so lives, “The Enemy ”. 


Wyndham Lewis's portrait of Ezra 
Pound (reproduced by courtesy of 

the Trustees of the Tate Gallery, 
London, and Mrs Wyndham Lewis) 
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Earle Reynolds’ letter 


Gensuikyo 


Gensuikyo, the Japan Council Against A- 
and H-Bombs, has collapsed, owing to its 
inability to agree on a policy statement 
opposing Russian as well as American 
nuclear tests. 


In an article which appeared in Peace 
News on August 24 1962, Earle Reynolds 
predicted such a development if Commu- 
nists maintained control of Gensuikyo. 
“TI think Gensuikyo has stormy times 
ahead,” he wrote. “Either the Socialists 
will succeed in gaining control of the 
movement (from the Communists) or they 
will get out.” 


Earle Reynolds is an American, and has 
captained several anti-nuclear protest 
voyages. He lives and works in Hiroshima. 


Some months ago the peace movement in 
Japan was badly damaged by the collapse 
of the Japan Council Against Atom and 
Hydrogen Bombs (Gensuikyo). 

On March t Dr Kaoru Yasui and nine 
executive directors resigned from Gensuikyo. 
This was on the very eve of the rally 
scheduled to be held in Yaizu, home port 
of The Lucky Dragon, which nine years 
ago was caught in the fall-out from a 
hydrogen bomb test at Bikini. The imme- 
diate issue which led to the resignations 
was the refusal of the Communist members 
of Gensuikyo’s National Executive to accept 
the statement “We oppose all nuclear tests 
by any nation.” The Communist faction 
insisted that a distinction be drawn between 
Russian and US tests, and between what 
they termed the peace policy of Russia and 
the war policy of the US. 


Unable to resolve this conflict, and to bring 
the Socialist and Communist elements into 
some compromise, the leaders resigned and 
Gensuikyo ceased to function. 


This event climaxed a growing series of 
crises within Gensuikyo over the past 
several years, acerbated by the formation in 
1961 of a rival group, the National Council 
Against Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs 
(Kakkin Kaigi). 

Recently a number of actions hinting at a 
new unification have been taken. Kakkin 
Kaigi has offered to combine with a 
renovated Gensuikyo, under certain con- 
ditions, such as restriction of action to the 
issue of nuclear tests. Although it is doubt- 
ful if such a severe limitation would be 
completely acceptable, some kind of unifi- 
cation has been set up as a long-term 
goal, 


Meanwhile, in Hiroshima and elsewhere, 
efforts to construct a neutral group have 
been developing. On April 24 letters were 
sent out pleading for unity in the peace 
movement. and several religious groups 
have banded together to sponsor a peace 
march. which got under way in Nagasaki 
on May 3. 


Leaders of the General Council of Trade 
Unions (Sohyo) and the Socialist Party are 
attempting to adjust divergent views, and if 
possible to reconstruct Gensuikyo. Regard- 
less of whether Gensuikyo is reformed, it 
appears that a world congress against 
nuclear weapons will be held in Japan this 
August. It is possible that an effort will be 
made to prevent outside domination by 
restricting active participation to Japanese 
delegates, with foreigners admitted as ob- 
servers only. 
* * * 


In an earlier letter (March 1), commenting 
on the opposition of the Japanese public 
to the entrance of US nuclear submarines 
into Japanese ports, it was predicted that 
“trouble on this issue may confidently be 
expected ”. The trouble is here, and it will 
grow worse. 


In March, some 30,000 people demon- 
strated, in the ports of Yokosuka, Kobe 


Gensuikyo poster, showing the 
face on a statue of the Virgin 
at Nagasaki cathedral, 
destroyed by the atom bomb 


from Japan 


collapses 


and Sasebo, against the proposed entrance 
of US nuclear submarines. The action was 
sponsored by Yoshitaro Hirano, a member 
of the Japan Science Council, and*°a num- 
ber of scholars and intellectuals. The US 
naval authorities were forced to cancel 
leave, during this period, for US Navy 
personnel. 


In April, 1,100 university students took 
part in demonstrations held in Kyoto and 
Kobe. Thirty-six students were injured. 
Smaller parades and demonstrations were 
held throughout Japan, and more are 
planned. 


The Japan Science Council, as an organi- 
sation, came out in flat opposition to the 
entrance of the submarines. As explained 
by Professor Manabu Hattori of Rikkyo 
University, Chief Engineer of the Atomic 
Energy Research Institute, the reasons for 
the opposition included: no scientific data 
on the safety of American nuclear sub- 
marines have been given Japanese scientists; 
strict safety controls are maintained over 
nuclear reactors used for peaceful purposes, 
so it seems unreasonable to relax controls 
over a nuclear submarine, with an output 
ten times as large as the largest reactor 
now in Japan: the Thresher accident has 
shaken confidence in the safety of nuclear 
submarines; in Japan, the hazard of acci- 
dents from collision is high; US safety stan- 
dards on nuclear waste from a submarine 
reactor are much looser than Japanese 
standards for nuclear waste; satisfactory 
guarantees for compensation against acci- 
dents and damage have not been worked 
out, and are very difficult to work out. 


Another scientific report, at the “ Little 
Pugwash ” meetings held recently in Hiro- 
shima under the leadership of Nobel Prize 
winner Dr Hideki Yukawa, also came out 
in opposition. 


The reaction of the government to the 
findings of its own Science Council was one 
of visible irritation. In effect, it said that 
the duty of the scientists was to support the 
policies of the government. The Council's 
position was that their report was not 
political, but scientific. Hardly mollified, the 
government has been making allusions to 
“ reorganisation ” of the Council, and to a 
“ restudy ” of its membership. 


In an effort to influence public opinion, 
the US military authorities recently spon- 
sored a junket of newsmen to Guam, where 
they were given a ride on a submarine, as 
proof of its safety. Very few people appear 
to have been converted by this publicity 
stunt, and the reporters, with the exception 
of the representative of one English- 
language pro-American newspaper, main- 
tained a generally unconvinced attitude. 


The Socialists, the Social Democrats and 
the Communists have all taken this issue as 
a point of major opposition to the govern- 
ment, which has remained adamant in its 
determination to permit US nuclear sub- 
marines to enter Japan. Foreign Minister 
Ohira has said that Japan “was not in a 
position to refuse entry ” to the submarines, 
while Premier Ikeda has said “it is a 
matter of course” for Japan to accept the 
situation. He added that the government 
is now “studying the consequences of any 
trouble that may arise.” With the memories 
of the fiasco of 1960 still fresh, the govern- 
ment is well advised to study the possible 
consequences very carefully indeed. 


* * * 


In Kure, Japan, wiped out during the war 
by a combination of gasoline rain followed 
by incendiaries, the US armed forces cele- 
brated Armed Forces Day on May 19. 
A beauty contest was held. The winner’s 
title: “ Miss Peace.” 
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WARNING 
AT 
PORTON 


Porton Down, near the Joint School of 
Nuclear and Chemical Ground Defence at 
Winterbourne Gunner, near Salisbury, Wilt- 
shire. New signs, as shown in the picture, 
have sprung up in anticipation of the 
Committee of 100’s demonstration at 
Porton Microbiological Research Establish- 
ment on Saturday, June 29. (Photograph by 
Austin Underwood.) 


New Popular Front against de Gaulle? 


Last week, in one of the first French 
by-elections since de Gaulle’s landslide 
victory last November, a Communist candi- 
date, M. Balmigére, won his seat easily 
with the backing of the centre-socialist 
Radical and SFIO parties as well as the 
left-wing, non-Communist Unified Socialist 
Party (PSU). 

It would, of course, be foolish to draw any 
hard and fast conclusions from this isolated 


‘case, especially as Hérault, the Mediter- 


ranean Department where the polling was 
held, is traditionally oriented to the left. But 
M. Balmigére’s victory suggests that 
de Gaulle’s attempt to ridicule and stifle 
France’s multiple parties, successful though 
it proved in last year’s general elections, 
may eventually backfire. All the “old” 
parties have been obliged to reappraise their 
doctrines and tactics, but none has dried up 
and blown away. Indeed some have shown 
surprising resilience. 


The Communists, who with the Gaullist 
UNR-UDT, were the only force to gain 


ground significantly in the Jast general 
election, have intensified their appeal for a 
common front on the left. Meanwhile, Guy 
Mollet’s SFIO centre-socialists, who sup- 
ported de Gaulle until November, recon- 
sidered their anti-Communist _ electoral 
policy at a recent congress. Previously, 
they would support Communist candidates 
only in run-off elections, called for by 
French law when no candidate obtains a 
majority in the first round. 


The Herault polling, in which first-round 
voters were faced with the first united left 
candidate since the Popular Front elections 
of 1936, was a test case for the more elastic 
SFIO tactic. Its supporters were greatly 
encouraged by the results. Exactly how far 
the cautious Guy Mollet will venture down 
the road towards fuller co-operation with 
the Communists is, on the other hand, 
anybody’s guess. 


Also difficult to determine is to what 
extent M. Balmigére’s election reflects dis- 
satisfaction with de Gaulle. According to 


the pollsters, Mongénéral's popularity has 
risen with the spring temperatures after 
taking a nose-dive during the prolonged 
and bitter miners’ strike earlier this year. 
Still, while the economy has moved ahead 
since the 1958 putsch, so has inflation, In 
the last five years consumer prices have 
gone up as much as 13 per cent according 
to some sources, and wages in many sectors 
simply have not kept pace. 

De Gaulle cannot live indefinitely on the 
dividends of his  better-late-than-never 


Algeria policy. For one thing, he now 
knows that his image will not be enhanced 
by further attempts to stimulate the eco- 
nomy by fixing wages. While he gropes for 
more popular policies, and keeps peddling 
the force de frappe and Europe des patries, 
the parties on the left have a breather to 
take stock. Last week’s Hérault election 
should indicate to them that a new Popular 
Front might not be as unattractive to 
French voters as de Gaulle would like to 
think. 


French COs sentenced 


Nicholas Sims writes: Two French con- 
scientious objectors were sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment when they 
appeared before a military tribunal in 
Lyon on June 11, charged with having sent 
back their call-up papers last autumn. One 
of them is a teacher, Jean Frangois Besson, 
the other, Philippe Girodet, is a student. 


Demonstrations in South Vietnam 


Buddhists demand equality 


Widespread demonstrations have been held 
by Buddhists in South Vietnam over the 
past few weeks in protest against the poli- 
cies of President Ngo Dinh Diem which 
the Buddhists claim deny them religious 
equality. About seventy per cent of the 
people of South Vietnam are Buddhists, but 
President Diem, his family and most of his 
government are Catholics. 

The dispute between the Buddhists and 
the government broke out on May 8 when 
government troops and armoured cars 
opened fire against thousands of Buddhists 


demonstrating against religious discrimina- 
tion in the town of Hue. Nine people 
were killed. 

The main Buddhist demands are now: an 
end to religious inequality; admission by 
the government of liability for the Hue 
killings and punishment of the government 
officials responsible; public compensation 
for the families of the victims; and the 
right of Buddhists to fly their flags in public 
on religious holidays. 

President Diem has said that Communists 
were responsible for the deaths at Hue; that 


Leaflets at Army Display 


Sylvia Wells writes: On Sunday, June 16, 
25 people from Farnborough and Woking 
CND assembled at Aldershot Queen’s 
Parade outside the Army Display which 
was being staged on government property 
playing fields. The demonstration was plan- 
ned as a silent poster parade through the 
Display, handing out leaflets to the public, 
but the police warned us that if we did so 
we should all be arrested. As we had plan- 
ned a peaceful demonstration we decided to 
comply with the warning and 20 marchers 
walked silently along the main road which 
runs adjacent to the Display. 

A friend and I decided to look around 
the Display, and although we were not 
leafleting we were followed by two police- 
men. I was informed by the press that the 
police and army had been expecting a civil 
disobedience demonstration and had taken 
precautions, with the parachute regiment 
ready to eject us. ~ 

The Display of exhibition stands was 
grouped by different regiments and corps 
depicting their various activities and wea- 
pons, Families were milling about among 
the stands and climbing into tanks. Children 
were crawling all over the Honest John 
missile: I saw a small boy dressed in a 


battle helmet; he was carrying a gun, and 
a soldier was fitting him with a large 
pack. There was a game called ‘Can you 
guide a missile?” Parents were showing 


their children around Thunderbird missiles 
and watching the “mock battle” - men 
falling flat on their faces, pretending to be 
dead at the sound of gunfire, and heli- 
copters swooping down to retrieve them. 
It was a nice, homely, old-fashioned war. 
An army modem jazz group played har- 
moniously in one corner of the field. 


We then joined the rest of the demon- 
stration to leaflet the dispersing crowds. 
Although people at the Display and the 
army had seen our demonstration, by the 
physical fact that we had to demonstrate 
outside the Display the creative potential 
for challenging the army was lost. I feel 
that we did not get our ideas directly 
across to the public because there was no 
rea] opportunity to talk to them. I had 
especially wanted to talk to mothers who 
took their children to watch battle scenes 
and to look at nuclear weapons. 


Soldiers seemed scared of taking leaflets 
and only one military policeman stopped 
hurriedly on a motorbike and grabbed some 
literature. The police were extremely sym- 
pathetic and bought Peace News and 
Sanity. 

I feel that the demonstration was worth- 
while in so much as it was the first of its 
kind against the military establishment in 
Aldershot and in this respect was a break- 
through in this extremely reactionary area. 


the government will “take care of” the 
families of those killed, although it will 
not pay public compensation; and that there 
is no religious inequality in South Vietnam 
because the country’s constitution guaran- 
tees equality. 

On June 11 a Buddhist priest committed 
suicide by setting fire to himself in a 
public street in Saigon. Since then there 
have been mass demonstrations of mourning 
for the priest, some of which have involved 
defiance of government regulations, includ- 
ing that banning the flying of all flags 
except the national flag. 

The American government, which has a 
very heavy financial and military commit- 
Ment to support President Diem in_ his 
fight against the Communist Viet Cong 
guerillas, has been very worried about the 
Buddhist demonstrations. The demonstra- 
tions in Hue were actually put down with 
American arms and Vietnamese troops were 
flown into Hue in American planes of the 
Vietnam air force (after Diem had been 
refused US Air Force planes), The Ameri- 
cans do not want to quarrel openly with 
their ally Diem and yet they believe that 
Diem’s policy towards the Buddhists is 
alienating support from him among the 
South Vietnamese people and is bad for 
America’s ‘‘ image” in south-east Asia. 
Meanwhile negotiations are proceeding be- 
tween the government and the Buddhists 
and it now appears that the government is 
beginning to make concessions, at least 
on the issue of flying religious flags - New 
York Times, Mainichi Daily News, Hong 
Kong Tiger Standard. 


Vigil for Kennedy 


The Sussex Committee of 100 is planning 
a demonstration at Mr Macmillan’s home 
in Birch Grove, Sussex, on the occasion 
of President Kennedy’s visit. A continuous 
vigil will be held from the time of Mr 
Kennedy’s arrival on Saturday afternoon. 
London Committee of 100 members hope 
to join on Sunday, June 30, after the 
Porton demonstration the previous day. 


Both based their objection on the incom- 
patibility of their Christian faith with 
serving in an army equipped with nuclear 
weapons, and demonstrated their readiness 
to serve in a non-military constructive corps 
by embarking on relief work, first among 
the repatriates from Algeria in the Marseilles 
region, then among the homeless of Lyon. 
It was while they were working as volun- 
teers in Lyon that they were arrested, on 
February 2, and detained awaiting trial for 
four months. 
One of the defence witnesses at the trial, 
Jean Pierre Lanvin, told the tribunal of his 
intention to send back his reservist papers 
to the issuing authority as a mark of soli- 
darity with Besson and Girodet. (For this 
gesture, two members of Action Civique 
Non-Violente were sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment in February.) Lanvin, who 
leads the Lyon group of the ACNV, said: 
“T joined the Rhine-Danube division as 
a volunteer when I was twenty. One day 
I found myself face to face with a 
German and we fired simultaneously. 
Both wounded, we were taken to hospital 
and our beds were next to each other. 
That German was sixteen years old. My 
opposition to the weapons of war dates 
from then.” 


Another member of Action Civique Non- 
Violente, Gilbert Derras, has already re- 
turned his papers to show his support for 
the Lyon conscientious objectors. Derras 
will be appearing in court at Grenoble on 
June 18, and the case is providing an 
added incentive for Grenoble’s first protest 
march against nuclear weapons, planned 
to take place early next month. 


Peanuts Club 


The Unilateralist Venue 
213 Bishopsgate (100 yds, Liverpool St.) 


This Sat. Folk with Nick Harrison 
and Alec Davidson 

This Sun. Folk with Val Mander 
and Jim Carvis 


Sat. 29 June. The Haverim Israeli singers 

and on Sunday 30 june 
London’s hopping madmen 
The Pedestrians 


(The original left of sideways cabaret) 
Licensed bar snacks Admission 2s 6d 
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THE NIGHTMARE WORLD 


OF THE HOMOSEXUAL 


Our contributor wishes to remain anony- 
mous. 


For many people a liberal attitude towards 
homosexuality is that the condition is a 
disease, and that, though it should not 
be punished, it should be cured wherever 
this is possible. My own attitude to male 
homosexuality rests on the assumption that 
there are a great many adult men who, for 
varying reasons, have become homosexual 
and for whom there is no likelihood of 
change, except perhaps one which will in- 
volve so radical a reorganisation of their 
personality as to be unacceptable, Outside 
the area of religious taboos, which can 
hardly be expected to influence those with- 
out religious faith, I can see no viable case 
for requiring complete sexual abstinence 
from the homosexual. With the existing 
criminal law and public attitudes such “ celi- 
bacy” is socially advantageous, but its 
ethical basis is open to doubt. 

There is no need to canvass here a detailed 
approach to the ways in which the legal 
sanctions should be regulated, The issue 
was discussed sensibly and constructively by 
the Wolfenden Committee and its report 
provided the necessary detail. It may be 
doubted how effective statutory prohibitions 
are in controlling sexual conduct, but a 
possible preliminary stage towards full im- 
plementation of the Wolfenden recommend- 
ations would be to set the ‘“‘ age of consent ” 
at twenty-five. There is a body of psychi- 
atric opinion which holds that the pattern 
of sexual and psychological development 
continues till about the twenty-third year. 
Some of those who oppose changes in the 
law do so because they are justifiably 
anxious to see that the young are protected. 
The higher age limit might disarm these 
critics. 

My second point is addressed largely to 
those who uphold the present repressive 
laws with the argument that in the long run 
it is better for the individual homosexual 
that he should not be encouraged. This is 
surely a situation where the legislator is 
imposing a moral standard on an unwilling 
conformer, because it can hardly be sup- 
posed that, if it were possible to take a 
referendum among homosexuals, the result 
would be that homosexuals acknowledged 
the present laws as operating for their even- 
tual benefit. The argument can be given an 
engagingly liberal face. Weak persons are 
protected by the knowledge that, in re- 
pressing their deviant desires, they are at 


one with the majesty of the law, depravity 
is restricted to the foolhardy who flout the 
law, homosexual couples will not frighten 
or corrupt the young with an ostentatious 
display of their vicious ways. 


One might ask what a democracy which 
purports to protect the freedom of minori- 
ties is doing in making illegal a practice 
attractive to five per cent of its adult males 
and which, except for that illegality, does 
not seem particularly harmful. And I 
would ask those who object to the last com- 
ment to consider the question of female 
homosexuality. Lesbianism is not illegal, 
but it is widespread and the community 
survives. One would need a stronger argu- 
ment than Victorian gallantry to defend the 
discrimination. 


But beyond this my objection is that in 
my own experience, and in the experience 
of all those homosexuals with whom I have 
discussed the question, the present system 
encourages, and partly causes, forms of 
social behaviour much less acceptable. Few 
of those who believe it is better for the 
individual! homosexual that he should be 
encouraged can have any conception of how 
tens of thousands of their fellow citizens 
live in the shadow of repressive legislation. 
There is first of all the question of pro- 
miscuity. The normal person is likely to 
marry. He thinks of the bachelor and the 
spinster as missing part of a full life; he 
probably views with distaste or incompre- 
hension the man or woman who throughout 
life sleeps around. For him an essential 
part of his marriage is companionship and 
community of interest. These things are as 
important as sexual relations and may con- 
tinue for years after the latter have ceased. 


It might seem unnecessary to stress these 
commonplace points, but the normal per- 
son tends not to recognise that most homo- 
sexuals would prefer some analogous shar- 
ing in their own relationships. Some homo- 
sexuals do develop relationships as loyal 
and as closely-knit as the ordinary marriage, 
but they do so in the face of enormous 
obstacles. There are none of the factors 
which stabilise conventional marriages and 
all the pressures at work tend to prevent 
continuing friendships and to provoke 
anxiety and frustration. The strain of con- 
cealment is enormous, Most homosexuals 
would agree that decorum and discretion 
could be expected from them. The burden 
of concealment from employers, relatives 


and friends is to a reasonable extent accept- 
able. But they should not have to live with 
a persistent awareness of their own crimin- 
ality and the knowledge that a prosecution 
can wreck not only personal happiness, but 
also the results of years of endeavour in 
unrelated fields; in their work, political 
activities, leisure pursuits, for example. 


For most homosexuals this quasi-marriage 
is not possible. 
a life without love and companionship; 
some of them contract ordinary marriage 
and hope to conceal their feelings from 
their wives. An unthinking moralist might 
say that it is better for the deviant not to 
be happy but to suffer. The moralist should 
consider the alternative lines of conduct 
open to the homosexual. 


Many homosexuals are unwilling to forego 
entirely physical gratification, and so the 
homosexual underworld is formed. It is 
strongest in large cities but it spreads all 
over the country, and in a slightly different 
way over the world. One of its basic as- 
sumptions is that the homosexual must pro- 
tect himself from the law, and this means 
primarily that as far as possible he must 
remain anonymous. You never know in 
what guise a policeman will appear or who 
will inform. There are cafés, clubs and pubs 
where the homosexual can go to make con- 
tacts and he soon learns where they are, but 
even here the police will infiltrate. This 
sort of coterie society is not a glittering 
playground. It tends to frequent rather 
cheerless places and to develop hard, 
suspicious, and selfish manners. For many 
of its habitués a queer club is more some- 
where they can go to feel briefly like 
ordinary human beings than somewhere to 
find a sexual partner, although they are 
used by male prostitutes as hunting grounds. 
The 1959 legislation which took the girls 
off the London streets also discouraged the 
boys. 


With anonymity at a premium, the homo- 
sexual finds his sexual experiences in furtive 
situations which dehumanise the experience 
and degrade him. In London he can go to 
certain cinemas knowing that there will be 
many others there for the same purpose as 
his. He can risk meeting an agent provoca- 
teur by loitering in public lavatories, especi- 
ally those at main line stations. There are 
turkish baths and open commons and parks 
which are the resorts of homosexuals, Some 


They resign themselves to, 


prostitutes operate in taxis, which helps 
their clients preserve their anonymity against 
the potential blackmailer or police prosecu- 
tion. Of course the criminal sanction is 
only one of the factors which induces this 
sort of behaviour, but the sanction does 
encourage it by militating against more 
desirable social behaviour. 


In this pattern of life prostitution is rife, 
and those who are anxious to protect the 
young might notice that most of the male 
prostitutes are teenagers, many of whom are 
not themselves homosexual by inclination 
but merely the workshy for whom this 
represents an easy source of income. They 
learn that a nervous business man will 
require very little from them for his few 
pounds at their brief meeting. It is not 
likely that legalising homosexual practices 
between consenting adults will mean the 
end of this form of prostitution, but it 
should minimise it by lessening the demand. 
There would also be a distinction betwecn 
sleeping with a boy or an adult, in that the 
first would be illegal conduct and the 
second lawful. Some of the boys start “on 
the game ” at the age of fourteen. 


There are other stages where the homo- 
sexual turns to drink or drugs as substitutes 
for sexual activity, or secks satisfaction in 
the fantasy world of photographs and erotic 
drawings. Often the substitute activity is 
socially less desirable than overt homo- 
sexuality would be, and sexual deviation 
can gradually take the individual further 
and further from the whole social ethic on 
which our community is based. Current 
social values, which are closely allied to 
the legal prohibitions, mean that each 
homosexual becomes in some sense a 
victim of another section of the community. 
whether it be the man of distinction sent to 
prison, the stockbroker paying his black- 
mailer, or the clerk who shies away from 
the normal workers in his office. 


Removing repressive legislation would not 
be a panacea, but the case for reform has 
been repeatedly and convincingly argued. 
Law reform could remove many of the 
unnecessary difficulties that now face homo- 
sexuals in adjusting to their situation, and 
it would open the way for minimising the 
attendant evils which ought to be engaging 
the minds and energies of those liberals 
who see the function of the law as protec- 
tion and not oppression of the citizen. 


BAYARD RUSTIN from page 3 


lies in its ability to destroy an old institu- 
tion and simultaneously create a new one. 
For finally the white community is forced 
to choose between closing down the schools, 
restaurants, parks, buses, etc., and integrat- 
ing them. Faced for the first time with a 
choice that can impose discomfort, incon- 
venience and economic turmoil on the white 
community - that community discovers that 
it would prefer integrated institutions to no 
public institutions at all. 


It is therefore clear that we can now expect, 
following Birmingham, a more sympathetic 
ear from the power structure in both the 
North and South. 

Loss of money to retail stores throughout 
the country, the reluctance of many indus- 
tries to move to Little Rock during the 
school integration struggle, the fear of 
capitalists to invest in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama now, and the disrupting of the eco- 
nomy in Birmingham have caused big busin- 
nesses, including steel, to take a second look 
at the “ Negro problem.” 

The nation gives Robert Kennedy credit for 
the fact that the real rulers of Birmingham 
sat down with representatives of the black 
revolution. But knowledgeable people 
realise that it was the withdrawal of black 
purchasing power in a city which is almost 
half black; and the militant,. unconditional 
surrender policies of the non-violent struggle 
that turned the tide. 

Again Birmingham is a turning point in that 
all significant elements of the power struc- 


ture have now acknowledged that the white 
community must recognise the true nature 
of the black revolution and its economic 
consequences, 


Therefore, in city after city following Birm- 
ingham, the real powers have moved to con- 
vince the politicians that they should nego- 
tiate, Chain store, moving picture, hotel 
and restaurant executives have recently 
sought out representatives of the black com- 
munity to ask for negotiations leading to 
nation-wide desegregation. This is new. It is 
a consequence of the handwriting they see 
on the wall. They see it in police brutality 
and the bombed-out homes and business 
establishments. They see it in the eyes of 
Birmingham's children, 

The tragedy is that the trade unions move- 
ment, the churches and educational institu- 
tions which lay claim to freedom and justice, 
reveal that they have learned nothing from 
the Battle of Birmingham. This is espe- 
cially sad since the great battle lies ahead. 
And this battle the black population is now 
prepared to wage. This is going to be the 
battle for jobs, 

Negroes are finally beginning to realise that 
the age of automation and industrialisation 
presents them with peculiar problems. 
There is less and less of a market where the 
unskilled man can sell his labour. Inade- 
quate, segregated schools increase the pro- 
blems, The negative attitude of the trade 
unions compounds it further. The Cold 
War economy, geared to armaments produc- 


tion (perhaps the most automated of all in- 
dustries), is throwing millions out of work, 
but the minority groups are being hit 
hardest. For every white person unem- 
ployed, there are close to three Negroes 
without jobs, 


In general the unemployed, whether white 
or black, are not yet prepared to take radical 
action to demand jobs now, However, un- 
employed black people are prepared to 
move in conjunction with the rest of the 
black community and its many white sup- 
porters, within the context of the broad 
civil rights upheaval. Since their most im- 
mediate ends are economic, their banner 
will be “Dignity of work with equal pay 
and equal opportunity.” This agitation on 
the part of Negroes for jobs is bound to 
stimulate unemployed white workers to 
increased militancy. There will be sit-downs 
and other dislocating tactics, Non-violent 
resistance will have to be directed against 
local and federal governments, the trade 
unions, against the AFL-CIO hierarchy, and 
any construction plant or industry that 
refuses to grant jobs. Such mass disturb- 
ances will probably soon take place in the 
major industrial centres of the country, and 
it is likely that they will be more vigorous 
in the North than they have been in the 
South. And they will have incalculable 
effects on the economic structure. 


The great lesson of Birmingham is at once 
dangerous and creative; black people have 
moved to that level where they cannot be 


contained. They are not prepared to wait 
for courts, elections, votes, government 
officials, or even Negro leaders. As James 
Baldwin said in an interview published in 
the New York Times for June 3: “ No man 
can claim to speak for the Negro people to- 
day. There is no-one with whom the power 
structure can negotiate a deal that will bind 
Negro people. There is, therefore, no possi- 
bility of a bargain.” The black people 
themselves are united and determined to 
destroy all unjust Jaws and discriminatory 
practices, and they want total freedom, in- 
cluding equal economic opportunity and the 
right to marry whom they damned well 
please. They know that at a time when the 
Kennedy brothers were fighting hard to 
maintain an aura of leadership and control 
of the civil rights movement, the children 
of Birmingham, using methods of non- 
violent resistance, restored the leadership to 
the black community. There was, as re- 
ported in the June 6 issue of Jet, a “ terrible 
licking” for the federal government. If 
kids can revitalise the civil rights movement 
in Birmingham, the least we can do is act 
like men and women and fight now to pro- 
vide them with a decent future. 


The mood is one of anger and confidence 
of tptal victory. The victories to date have 
given added prestige to the method of non- 
violent resistance. One can only hope that 
the white community will realise that the 
black community means what it says: 
freedom now, 
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Keeler for Queen? 


Your issue of June 14, 1963, with its 
Blaring headline “Keeler for Queen?” is 
One of the most outrageous front pages to 
any paper I have seen for a long time. How 
dare you mention our most dignified and 
Zracious Queen on the same page as 
Christine Keeler, let alone in the same 
article, unless it were as a contrast of the 
Queen’s goodness and Miss Keeler’s very 
Opposite behaviour. 


Iam a member of CND and often read 
your paper, but if this is your sort of 
attitude to the throne, I for one will not be 
»8upporting you, or the CND, if I find they 
ate in any way agreeing with you in this 
matter. 


You yourself quote the Queen as saying 
Strike to defend” and I am sure she 
Meant just that, “to defend”, and I don’t 
believe there is any mother in the country 
worthy of the name who wouldn’t do just 
that, “defend” her young or her country. 
Of course we don’t want war, we want to 
think peace, to try and act peaceably, but 
we don't want to become a nation of weak 
willed cowards, and defence is essential 
to every human being, the same as to all 
living creatures. 
Miss H. Agnew, 
39 Egerton Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


With reference to your article on Miss 
Christine Keeler and the Queen, although 
I admit you have a point, I suggest that 
whereas I believe the Queen at least thinks 
she is doing right, however mistaken we 
believe her to be, Christine Keeler must 
have known that she was doing wrong, all 
along the line. 

Cecile Kirk, 

35 Pymmes Green Road, 

London N.11. 


I find your front page unfortunate. I am 
never happy about press criticisms of the 
Queen when she cannot reply. To drag in 
Miss Keeler’s name and photo in Peace 
News seems to me cheap. 


Nor do I think it possible to judge whether 
the Queen’s action in giving support to the 
gZovernment’s independent “ deterrent” is 
worse than Miss Keeler’s sexual conduct. 
By what standard is one to judge? Is 
motive to be taken into account? 


I hope that articles in this taste may in 
future be discontinued. 

Patrick Figgis, 

The Manse, 

Ventnor Drive, 

London N.20. 


Y am a regular reader and supporter of 
Peace News, and I am often somewhat 
scornful of all the ballyhoo about the 
Queen and the royal family. 


But I was shocked and saddened by your 
front page, which will do great harm to 
the paper. I cannot hand on this number 
to anyone without blushing. There is no 
objection, of course, to your criticising 
words put into the Queen’s mouth (which 
must necessarily, as in this case, reflect the 
established point of view) - poor lady! 


But it was your own idea to put her side 
by side, in words and pictures, with poor 
Christine Keeler, to assess which had done 
greater harm. This was quite gratuitous, and 
seems to me a descent into petty sensa- 
tionalism, quite unworthy of Peace News, 
in order to attract attention. The same 
applies to the title “Keeler for Queen?” 
which made an unhappy, and to me incom- 
prehensible, conjunction of the two names. 
I have no idea what the word “for” 
implies here. It cannot be that we would 
rather have Christine than Elizabeth for 
Queen! | 


I hope very much that if, after reflection, 
you agree that you have made a great error 
of taste and have shown a lack of sympathy 
for a lady in a difficult position, you will 
acknowledge this, and so help to restore 
your so-needful paper to the ranks of 
respected publications. 

William R. Hughes, 

35 Doulting, 

Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


The editor writes: Our editorial, written 
in our anger on reading the Queen’s 
speech, has clearly offended some of our 
readers. We have received several letters 
indicating disapproval, and we have pub- 
lished a selection of these. 


We recognise the rightness of W. R. 
Hughes’ sympathy for a “lady in a difficult 
position.” On the day on which our head 
of state (and Church) made this speech, 
Dr Radhakrishnan, President of India, went 
before the UN Assembly and delivered a 
twelve-minute speech, unprepared and un- 
scripted, appealing to the UN to take some 
special steps to save humanity from the 
scourge of war. We would like to see 
Queen Elizabeth free to do this. 


We would remind Miss Agnew that the 
views expressed are our own and do not 
necessarily represent those of the many 
peace or nuclear disarmament organisations 
whose efforts we seck to promote in our 
columns. 


South Africa 


Many of us no doubt found Patrick 
Duncan’s “Answers on South Africa” 
depressing, but debatable. Not least among 
his answers with which one could disagree 
was when, in replying to the question, “why 
do you believe that force should be used 
at this stage in resisting apartheid?” he 
said, “because there is absolutely no 
chance of resisting without force.” Would 
any others who disagree with Patrick 
Duncan’s conclusions, and would be willing 
to join a group who are seeking, even at 
this Jate hour, to resolve the South African 
problem by non-violent means, please con- 
tact us. 

Peter Moule, Brenda Jordan, Peter Fenbow, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, 

London, W.2. 


Marham 


Looking back over the last few weeks and 
the appraisals and reports which have 
appeared of this demonstration, we feel that 
insufficient tribute has been paid to the 40 
demonstrators who went outside the original 
scope of the demonstration to get them- 


selves arrested in sympathy with the 
original 12, and thus ensured that the 
charges would be reduced. This was 


indeed a_ striking demonstration of the 
effectiveness of determinedly expressed 
solidarity. 


May we however make another point as 
well? As members of the Welfare Group 
(Committee of 100) we had during this 
very hectic fortnight to deal with a large 
number of parents of younger demon- 
strators especially, and are somewhat con- 
cerned at the impression we received. 


May we, through your columns, ask those 
still at schoo] or university to consider very 
carefully, before going on demonstrations, 
whether, if they complete their training, they 
might not be of greater use to the ND 
movement then, and to bear in mind and 
consider the likelihood of expulsion before 
deciding to go? Secondly, we do feel that 
those who challenge the whole authority 
of the State should at least be prepared 


PORTON! 


PORTON! 


PORTON! 


Hampstead Group, Committee of 100 
Saturday, 29 June. Coach to London Committee of 100 
demonstration at Porton Germ Warfare Establishment, near Salisbury 
Please phone HAM 7797 (day and evening). .Fare: approx 15s 


Saturday, 22 June. Leafleting for Porton demonstration, wearing gasmasks 
Hampstead, Belsize Park, Swiss Cottage and Finchley Road 
Phane SWI 2607, SWI 3878, VIC 4576 (day) 


IF YOU LIVE IN N.W. WE NEED YOUR HELP 


Letters to 
the Editor 


to inform their parents of what they intend 
doing. This is not only a matter of courtesy 
but also of winning goodwill for the move- 
ment, 


This said, may we also appeal to those 
who find headmasters assuming the function 
of judge and jury - especially before con- 
viction - not to suffer in silence but to 
bring their difficulties before the public, to 
protect those in future as far as possible 
against political discrimination? 

Eve Latimer and Francis Deutsch, 

1 Wessex Court, Wessex Way, 

London N.W.IL. 


Pacifism 


{ find it hard to join Adam Roberts (June 7) 
in his appreciation of the ‘“ deep-rooted 
and healthy dislike of pacifism” in CND 
circles. It has been the great defect of 
CND that it has been more concerned with 
(but has never achieved) political effective- 
ness than with personal philosophies. The 
same lack of balance is visible in most 
peace organisations, which should surely be 
working towards a synthesis of political or 
social] action and the expression of moral 
standards through firm personal commit- 
ment. Mr Roberts joins the ranks of many 
in CND and most pacifists who have 
refused to learn from pacifist experience 
with all its strengths and weaknesses. The 
real division in the peace movement is not 
between pacifists and nuclear disarmers, 
marchers or sitters, or others with con- 
venient identification labels, but between 
those with closed minds and those prepared 
to experiment and apply ideas, both old 
and new. May IJ end with a question about 
a non-violent defence policy? Just what are 
we going to defend? 

Tony Smythe, 

Ground Floor Flat, 

88 Park Avenue, 

Enfield, Middx. 


Greece 


I was surprised that you gave so little 
publicity to the Committee of 100’s plans 
to join the Hiroshima Day demonstration 
in Athens. This may well be the most 
significant action the Committee has so far 
taken. In Greece the issue of nuclear 
weapons has become central to the political 
struggle in a way that has not yet happened 
in this country: we have a great responsi- 
bility not to fail the Greek peace move- 
ment in this situation. 


If the Communists are now prepared to 
co-operate with the rest of the peace move- 
ment and act non-violently, this is fine. But 
the Communists are partly responsible for 
the violence of Greek politics after the last 
war. Those of us who believe in non- 
violent action now have the opportunity to 
demonstrate that we can act with as great a 
determination as those who fought in the 
civil war, and that “no more blood” can 
mean not just peace but also the way to 
create the just society which machine guns 
failed to achieve. 


The death of Lambrakis should not astonish 
us: political murder is endemic in this 
century. But often in the past a burst of 
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anger at murder has failed to become 
politically effective. The murder of 
Matteotti by fascists in 1924 almost brought 
Mussolini’s government down, but the lack 
of determined action after it only convinced 
people that murder was indeed an effective 
weapon. The death of Lambrakis must not 
be just a nine days’ wonder from the left- 
wing press. We must see that his work is 
carried on. 


This demonstration, which we hope will 
be supported by a number of European 
groups, should moreover do a great deal to 
create a movement of unilateralist thought 
genuinely European in character. Joint 
action can do more than endless con- 
ferences and pious resolutions in this 
direction. Obviously we are going to en- 
counter a great number of difficulties: but 
this is a challenge we cannot ignore. 

John Adamson, 

Magdalen College, 

Oxford. 


New party 


I would like to draw readers’ attention to 
efforts now being made in Britain to 
organise a Socialist Peace Party. The ob- 
jects of the new organisation will be broadly 
similar to those of the Dutch Socialist 
Pacifist Party, which has recently achieved 
significant results in parliamentary and 
local government elections. 


There is now an urgent need for a new 
anti-war Socialist Party in Britain with the 
willingness and ability to challenge the 
major parties at the polls. The Socialist 
Peace Party, given the united support of 
hitherto unattached Socialists and peace 
workers, can bring effective pressure to bear 
on the Labour Party to adopt a real anti- 
war and complete Socialist policy. 


Efforts are now being made in Glasgow 
to get the first branch of the Socialist Peace 
Party started and ready to enter the muni- 
cipal hustings in May. It is hoped to put 
forward several candidates and anyone 
outwith membership of the Labour Party 
or the Communist Party is welcome to join 
in the crusade for a real anti-war and 
socialist Britain. 

John Connell, 

117 Auldhouse Road, 

Glasgow S.3. 


Pamphlet 


We are publishing a pamphlet in order to 
show up what happens daily in our courts 
and prisons to hundreds of ordinary, less 
articulate, people. It will be centred round 
the Committee of 100 demonstrations at 
RAF Marham (May 11 and 18) when 
individuals experienced and witnessed much 
violence and court bias - much more than 
is normal in any system of judiciary. 
We ask any person who was involved to 
write his or her personal account and send 
it to the address below as soon as 
possible. 
Dennis Gould, Barbara Smoker, 

Keith Ricardo, 
4 Benhams Place, 
London N.W.3. 


Meta-appeal 


When I was in the army, I was very 
impressed by the way the whole military 
structure was founded on the proposition 
that every section existed to serve some 
other section. Our company existed to pro- 
vide trucks which carried food and fuel 
round the garrison, and some of the food 
and fuel eventually came back to feed (very 
well) and warm (badly) us. If there was an 
end in view, it was something called “ train- 
ing”, which more often than not took the 
form of the major going off for a round of 
golf, while everyone else went sick. 


Sometimes (usually about 8 o’clock of a 
Thursday evening) I feel that this appeal 
rests on a similar foundation, Three weeks 
ago, for example, Richard Boston filled this 
space with a lot of irrelevant nonsense 
about Josef Haydn and the Volga-Don 
canal, on the pretext that this proved our 
need for more money, so that we could 
employ someone who would write better 
appeals. 


I can now reveal that Richard Boston is 
providing the precondition for the fulfil- 
ment of this wish, by leaving us to take up 


the post of British Lektor (whatever that 
may be) in some unfortunate Swedish town. 
This is due more to Scandinavian folly than 
to a sudden rush of generosity here; so 
despite our confident expectation that his 
successor will write the most marvellous 
appeals in the world, we shall still be 
asking. The end in view is a better Peace 
News. Please don’t go sick. 


ROD PRINCE 


total since February 1 


FOI 


contributions this week £8 6 O 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 ; 
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Michael Freeman 


IRAQ MAKES WAR ON THE KURDS 


The government of Iraq has launched what 
amounts to an all-out war on the Kurdish 
rebels in the northern part of the country. 
On June 10 the National Revolutionary 
Council, the ruling body of Iraq, issued an 
ultimatum to the rebels to surrender their 
arms, release all captives and cease all 
hostile activity within 24 hours, “ otherwise 
they will be responsible for the conse- 
quences.” A communiqué issued by the 
military governor of the northern area 
stated that any village guilty of aiding the 


“‘mutineers”” in any way would be demo- 
lished. 

The Kurds rejected the ultimatum and the 
next day the Iraqi army began operations 
against them. Baghdad Radio announced 
that the army had “cleaned up” two areas 
in the Arbil district and had inflicted heavy 
losses. The government offered a reward of 


£100,000 for General Mullah Mustafa 
Barzani, the Kurdish leader, dead or 
alive. 


Baghdad Radio claimed last Sunday that 


Demonstrations planned for Greek visit 


Russell for palace vigil? 


Many demonstrations have been planned 
for the prospective state visit of King Paul 
and Queen Frederika of Greece. 


A meeting will be held in Trafalgar Square 
at 3 pm. on Saturday, July 6. Bertrand 
Russell will be among the speakers. Pickets 
will be held at London Airport at the time 
of the arrival of the king and queen and 
along the route of their journey. A con- 
tinuous vigil will be held at Buckingham 
Palace during the six days of the visit. 


CND will be holding a Gregory Lambrakis 
memoria! demonstration on July 7. On 
July 4 the Continuing Committee of the 
International Committee for Greek Amnesty 
will hold a meeting at Conway Hall at 
7.30: among the speakers will be Malcolm 
Macmillan, MP, Hugh Brock, Chris Farley, 
Pat Pottle and David Boulton. On July 9 
the Committee of 100 demonstration wiH 
assemble in Trafalgar Square at 7.30 and 
will walk to Buckingham Palace where 
there will be a silent vigil. 

Bertrand Russell has issued the following 
statement: 


“The people of Greece are discovering 


John Whiting 


John Whiting, whose death was reported on 
Monday, was an uncomfortable writer. He 
called himself disengaged, was not against 
the bomb, believed in minority culture and 
distrusted the moral simplicity of writers 
like Wesker. But his constant questioning 
and his awareness of complexity were in 
eon a challenge to established 
ideas. 


He began writing at a time when serious 
theatre meant either the philosophical 
drama of Sartre or the thin drawing room 
verse comedies of Eliot. Saint’s Day, first 
produced 12 years ago, was exciting because 
it communicated directly, through a struc- 
ture based on themes rather than argu- 
ments, an image of violence and destruction. 
But it baffled the critics and was a total 
commercial failure. 

The quality of Whiting’s mind is perhaps 
most clearly shown in his description of 
how he hoped to achieve a masterpiece, 
“by becoming more sceptical, and less 
enthusiastic; by not marching anywhere; by 
reserving love for women, and not spreading 
it thinly over the whole of humanity; by 
not going to the Royal Court theatre; by 
detesting simplicity more than I do, if that 
is possible; by travel; by pleasure; by total 
Tejection of the knitted woollen morality 
preached by Mr W, X, Y and Z; by investi- 
gation and, I suppose it will have to be so, 
by work.” 

He never quite made it. But our theatre 
urgently needs more of the astringency 
which ‘once made him say of the new 
theatre movement, “We are asked to 
admire its virility. I am pleased to do so. 
It is that little tiny head which worries 
me.” 


ALBERT HUNT 


News in brief 


Two hundred scientists put their names to 
an appeal for a test ban which appeared 
in last week’s New Scientist as a full-page 
advertisement. Described as “ the first of a 
series of advertisements,” it makes no speci- 
fic proposals for overcoming differences, 
but calls for diverting energies from war 
preparations to peace. 

The Sudan Cabinet announced on June 16 
approval of-.two laws boycotting South 
Africa and Portugal economically and 
diplomatically, in accordance with the 
urgings of the Addis Ababa conference. 
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their own strength and the strength of 
those who support them around the world 
in their struggle against brutal tyranny. We 
have a series of demonstrations planned 
which will shew dramatically the fecling in 
Britain about the royal visit and the oppres- 
sion in Greece. 

“T intend to urge that demonstrations be 
cancelled in Britain if the Greek govern- 
ment grants the following minima] rights 
to a suffering nation: 

“(1) Release of all political prisoners with 
compensation for their years of hardship; 
(2) Disbanding of the armed fascist 
groups which terrorise political opposition; 
** (3) Immediate free elections supervised by 
representatives of all politica] parties; 

““(4) An end to arbitrary arrests and the 
denial of civil liberties; 

(5) An end to the use of the army and 
the police as an instrument of murder, 
torture, and political persecution; and 

(6) Granting of the right to work, to gain 
housing, and to travel without foregoing 
in writing the right of free political activity 
and belief. 

“Failing the granting of these minimal 
rights, I intend personally to partake in 
demonstrations at Buckingham Palace and 
in Trafalgar Square should the royal visit 
still occur.” 

The Committee of 100 has booked ten 
dormobiles and 75 people have already 
volunteered to join the Committee of 100’s 
convoy of vehicles across Europe to support 
the Hiroshima Day (August 6) demon- 
stration in Athens. The convoy will leave 
on July 26 and the journey will take nine 
days, going through Belgium, Germany, 
Austria and Yugoslavia. If they are refused 
entry to Greece they will try, non-violently, 
to cross the frontier. 


Five supported 


A demonstration was held last Sunday at 
the War Department’s experimental estab- 
lishment at Inchterf, Stirlingshire. About 
50 of the 80 or so demonstrators risked 
prosecution under the Official Secrets Act 
by climbing over a fence on which WD 
warning notices were fixed. 

The demonstration was held in solidarity 
with the five members of the Scottish Com- 
mittee of 100 who were last month arrested 
and charged under the Official Secrets Act 
for being in the vicinity of the establish- 
ment. Last Sunday two young men were 
arrested and charged under the act. 


Woolworth picket 


To demonstrate support for the Negroes in 
the US fighting for desegregation, a group 
of people in London are to hold a demon- 
stration next Thursday, June 27. It will take 
place at 4 p.m., outside the two Woolworth’s 
stores in Oxford Street, London, and will 
protest specifically against the segregation 
policy in Woolworth’s stores in the southern 
states of the USA, where Negroes are 
neither employed nor served. 

Further details from David Mansur at the 
CND national office. (CLE 5146.) 


Brother takes over 


Charles Evers, brother of the Negro civil 
rights leader Medgar Evers who was mur- 
dered last week, has been appointed to take 
his brother’s job as field director of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People in Mississippi. The new 
appointment is a temporary one. On his 
appointment Charles Evers said: “I have 
no malice in my heart as I try to fulfil a 
pact my brother and I made several years 
ago. I will work for the equality of all 
men.” - New York Times. 


300 Kurds had been killed in the current 
operations, The Times quoted some reports 
as saying that three of the five divisions 
of the Iraqi army are engaged against the 
Kurds. 

The dispute between the Kurds and the 
central government of Iraq is a_ long- 
standing one. The Kurds fought the old 
Hashemite monarchy and welcomed its 
overthrow by General Kassem. They then 
fought General Kassem and welcomed his 
overthrow on February 8 this year by mem- 
bers of the Baath Party working with 
young army and air force officers. The 
basic Kurdish demand is for an autono- 
mous region within the Iraqi Republic. 
Both the Kassem and the Baathist revolu- 
tionary governments started off by vowing 
friendship with the Kurds and offering to 
negotiate the autonomy issue with them. 
Kassem ended up by a brutal and unsuc- 
cessful attempt to crush the Kurds, an 
attempt which was believed to be one of the 
causes of his downfall. 

Now the new revolutionary government is 
making an even more determined attempt 
to suppress the Kurdish revolt. Several 


stories of atrocities committed against the 
Kurds - villages bombed, women and chil- 
dren imprisoned, summary executions - are 
coming out of Iraq. In view of the well 
documented accounts of mass murders and 
widespread violations of basic civil liberties 
committed by the Baathists immediately 
after the revolution, these new reports 
probably contain a good deal of truth. 
The Guardian reported on May 25 that 
Britain has agreed to meet a “ substantial 
order” from Iraq for Hunter jet fighters 
and Saracen armoured personnel carriers. 
The Soviet Union is giving the Kurds 
moral, though apparently not practical, 
support. The Russians seem to be on the 
side of the Kurds principally because the 
Baathist government is violently anti-com- 
munist (many of the early atrocities were 
committed against Communists or people 
believed to be Communists) and the Kurds 
might prove useful allies against the govern- 
ment. General Barzani has said that he has 
no sympathy for Communism (Kassem 
killed a lot of Kurds with arms supplied by 
the Soviet Union) but he may soon be 
grateful for any allies he can get. 


\) 
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Bernal statement a forgery 


In our issue of June 14, in an article headed 
“ Soviet rockets help peace,” we published 
in good faith what purported to be a 
statement issued by the Secretariat of the 
World Council of Peace, which made 
reference inter alia to Professor J. D. 
Bernal, who was said to have endorsed that 
statement. (J. D. Bernal is Chairman of the 


100 await reply 


The International Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of 100 are still waiting for a 
reply to their letter requesting the World 
Council of Peace to organise demonstrations 
at rocket bases in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. 


On being told that the statement issued 
from Vienna was a forgery, Peter Cadogan 
told Peace News: 


“If Professor Bernal thinks this is a for- 
gery, I am interested to see what his real 
reply to our challenge, issued over two 
months ago, actually is. 

“Is he never going to oppose Soviet rocket 
peas and propose their unilateral aboli- 
tion? ” 


Road protest 


Over 5,000 people in Hatfield, Herts, are 
sending a petition to the Prime Minister, 
the leader of the Opposition and the leader 
of the Liberal Party, protesting against a 
scheme to put a road through a district 
with several schools in it. They believe that 
the scheme may seriously raise the likeli- 
hood of road accidents. 


Local schoolchildren have taken a census 
of the number of vehicles travelling along 
the route. In the eight to nine peak hour 
when children are going to school they 
counted 1,360 vehicles, four times the figure 
given by the Development Corporation, 
which is responsible for the scheme. 


At a meeting held last week to protest 
against the scheme one speaker said that as 
a last ditch effort civil disobedience should 
be considered, even if this meant lying in 
front of bulldozers. This suggestion was 
met with cries of “Hear, hear” and 
applause. - Welwyn Times. 


Presidential Committee of the World 


Council of Peace.) 

We are informed by Professor Bernal that 
the statement which we quoted was a 
complete forgery and was not in fact issued 
by the World Council of Peace, and that 
not only had Professor Bernal not endorsed 
it, but indeed had never seen it. 


We accordingly withdraw completely the 
article in question and desire to express our 
sincere and unqualified apology to Profes- 
sor Bernal for having published it. 


Copies of the forged statement were re- 
ceived at a number of addresses in London. 
They are duplicated on a_ photo-offset 
reproduction of the Council's notepaper, 
scarcely distinguishable from their usual 
letterpress printed heading. It bears the date 
May 31, though a misprint in Peace News 
last week gave the date as July 31. 


Women arrive 


Twenty-five women from Canada and the 
United States arrived in London on June II 
to begin a tour of European cities to 
promote support for an International Co- 
operation Year, which may be sponsored 
by the United Nations in 1965. They are 
the guests in Britain of the Liaison Com- 
mittee of Women’s Peace Groups and are 
addressing groups in London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham and Edinburgh and will be 
going on to Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Mos- 
cow, East and West Berlin, Warsaw and 
Prague. ; 


Situation vacant 


International Voluntary Service (British 
branch of Service Civil International) urgently 
needs key assistant in national headquarters. 
Responsibilities: handling general enquiries 
by post, telephone and visitors, small tele- 
Phone switchboard, records, some typing. 
Qualities: energy, initiative, intelligence, re- 
liability, accuracy. Renumeration: very mod- 
est (approx. £8 10s. per week). Advantages: 
young, friendly, dynamic atmosphere in 
rapidly expanding international service organ- 
isation. 


